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On the London and North Eastern Railway 
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It winds out of London town—this magic 
“‘thread’’— along a pleasant English countryside 
teeming with literary and historic traditions; 
through the wooded hills and green meadows 
of Middlesex and Hertfordshire; past the land of 
the Pilgrims, where the American nation was 
conceived; skirting the enchanted River Ouse; 
to the famous Norfolk Broads, the Yorkshire 
Moors and Dales, the Northumberland Fells; 
into the wild beauty of the Scottish Highlands. 

It’s the route of the London & North Eastern 
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If you’re going abroad, plan your British tour 
to follow the magic “‘thread’’—and plan now. 
Save time and money, and still see everything that 
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the historic side of Britain. 

The London & North Eastern Railway’s 
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link between England and Continental Europe. 
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Burning Steamers 
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veniences enjoyed on highest class trans- 
Atlantic liners. Tickets are interchangeable 
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sengers directly at Hamilton Dock. 


No Passports Modern Hotels 
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ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. George, Ber- 
muda.— Unsurpassed location, overlooking 
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and heated swimming pool. 


For Iustrated Booklet on Bermuda or St. George Hotel, write 
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Gramafan 


Hotel and Cottages 


Situated in an orange grove and ad- 
joining an 18-hole golf course. The 
hotel, with 24 cottages, will accom- 
modate over 300 guests. All build- 
ings are new and tastefully furnished 
and each have private baths with 
steam from a central plant. Also 
open fireplaces. All white help; 
American plan; rates surprisingly 
reasonable; booklet upon request. 
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the unusual, the quaint, 
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away from familiar routes. 
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itable charm—a smiling 
countryside — romantic 
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neath the Midnight Sun, 
snow-capped mountains 
and nomad Lapps roaming 
with their herds of reindeer. 


Eight days from New York, 
direct or via England. 
Secure booklet, ‘‘Touring 
Sweden 1925, from any 
travel bureau, or from 
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"TRAVEL Bi oie CRUISES 


WITHA E THIS SUMMER 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMB The Mediterranean 


Particularly in their cruises do Raymond-Whitcomb [lh : ; Rec June 27, 1925 


lead. Their luxurious ships ply from the Straits of i ae Be 
Magetan to leland from Australia to Giratar™ i EN cei ca ee 
along courses strikingly original. This summer and a " if Do 
fall their schedules are unique. ; ! ‘fll! that overshadows all other cruises. At a time when 
YW, many of the countries are lovelier than in winter or 
fl spring, it isa golden opportunity to see, among many 
Round the World 4 other places, Rome, Pisa, Venice, Tangier, Ragusa, 
Athens, Jerusalem, Cairo, Algiers. The Mediterra- 
October 10, 1925 nean voyage has become a necessity, and the new 
This. beyond question, is a model for all cruises. | “Oronsay”’ (20,000 tons), largest ship to sail the Med- 
Visiting some 50 ports and cities, among them—for WNIT iterranean in summer, is luxuriously comfortable. het 
I the first time in ‘cruise-history—the remote wonders Every room is an outside room. 53 days. $675 & up. li" 
of Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania and New Guinea. iM I 
Also, of course, Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines, i oe i H H 99 | 
Java, India, Egypt. eludes in the erste tes are id Midnight Sun Cruise 
visits to Peking, Agra, Delhi, Benares, Kyoto, Kandy, June 30, 1925 
Cairo. Touching at all the continents, on a course li! = Raymond-Whitcomb invented the New York-Scan- 
37,000 miles long, this 143-day voyage is truly a fi Wy i dinavian Cruise, a form of travel that is today a real 
‘Round the World Cruise"’". The ship is the brand- American institution. Our fifth “Midnight Sun” 
new, oil-burning Cunarder ‘‘Carinthia’’ (20,000 i 


tons), the latest of the renowned Cunard cruis- y, ME SES) onthe popular Cunarden) Franconial’, 
ing-ships. with over 100 single rooms. some ‘ to visit Iceland, the majestic Fjords, Norway, 
eighty rooms connecting with private bath, . Sweden, Denmark, Holland, France, England. 
hot and cold running water in allrooms— ff \ This is primarily a Raymond -Whitcomb 
swimming-pool, squash-court, gymna- s { field. 37 days. $725 & up. 
sium, elevator The rates are $2,000 & up. | Booklets and ship plans from 
IMPORTANT NOTE:—Summer travelers in Europe F . ip | RAYMOND & WAITCOMB co. 


will find us of great assistance either through our Cor. Beacon and Park Sts., Boston 
‘Individual Travel Service’’ or our expertly New York Philadelphia M Chicago 


“operated’’ Europe Tours. San Francisco Los Angeles 
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MAJESTIC 


e Worlds fargest Ship 


HERE are 106 other ships 

in the fleets of the White 
Star and associated lines and 
they offer 236 transatlantic 
passenger sailings for 1925, 
providing a complete ocean 
service to every European 
: country directly or through 
cae ae 4 convenient connections. Just 
a the facilities that you want— 
whether a luxurious suite on 
the Majestic or a comfortable 
accommodation in the new 


= : = : a = ect : ae = : : Eg Tourist Third Cabin. 

a : em ee = 107 Ships 1,165,441 Tons 
WHITE STAR LINE 

ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE-RED STAR LINE (32222018! Sot 


San Francisco, Company’s offices elsee 


INTERNATI ONAL MERCANT! LE MARINE COMPANY where or any authorized steamship agent. 
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This sketch was made from 
an actual photograph 


OUR PEOPLE were seriously hurt when “Where North meets South and East meets West’ | 


these two cars crashed together, and the car | 


owners faced damage suits as well as heavy repair TH iE Geli fe N Dlx] fake | 
bills. Make sure of your automobile insurance 


now and be certain that the company in which WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS ~ W: VIRGINIA 

you insure today will be in business and will stand heya icleeeet fo society srcpce of est 

ready to protect you twenty or twenty-five years and romance, from New York and Chicago, | 
from now. Detroit and Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Rich- | 


mond, Albany and Louisville. Matchless 
golf, mountain rides—famous water and baths. 


id 
H artford Acci en t Special White}Sulphur sleeper daily, Pennsylvania 
pi P P ) 

d e C Station, New, York—Big Four Station, Chicago. 

and Indemnity Co. 
Good Morning! THORNTON LEWIS, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT W.S. S. WATER PS abercineenee 
\| The intensified, palat- Managing Director | 

The Hartford Accident and Indemnity able, natural aperient. HARRY TAIT, Manager 11] 


Company and The Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company write practically every 
form of insurance except life 
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A PHILIPPINE HOUSEHOLD SACRIFICE 


The Tinguians, of Northern Luzon, are slaves to the customs of their ancestors. Every unusual occurrence calls for a ceremony, and at 
Violation of social laws which to them are sacred is likely to incur 


these functions everything must be done according to a fixed rule. 

the wrath of people and spirits as well. This old woman offers her finest pigs, all trussed up in lengths of cogon grass and muzzled with 

the same material, to the spirit which presides over her household. After the pigs have been offered up, still alive, they will be killed and 
offered to the household. The household will then sleep for the remainder of the day. 
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Even the children carry burdens on 
the way to holy Esquipulas. 
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DHE HOLY PUACE OF ESOUIPULAS 


Although the holy city of Esquipulas does not appear on anything but the largest 
maps of Guatemala, it really needs no map to find it in the first two weeks of every 
January. At this time, when the festival of the Saviour is celebrated, Esquipulas is the 
goal of practically the entire Indian population of Guatemala and its neighbor states. 
It is a stately edifice shining with new gilt. All the material used in its construction 
was carried from the seacoast, two hundred miles, on the backs of devoted Indians. 
The view here shown represents a feast day crowd before the cross which stands on 
the steps of the church. 


MPOOR TO. CHE SHRINE OF 
figs BEACK CHRISTE 


Across the Plain of Zacapa to Holy Esquipulas—A Motley Pilgrimage to the 
Miraculous “Place of Smoothness’”—Gregorian Chants for. Indian 
Voices—The Legend of the Black Saviour 


By Duprey S. CorLettr 


N our travels about the Orient we had often wondered if the efforts of the 

missionaries to convert colored pagans to Christianity might not meet with 

greater success if the Christ they presented were black instead of a fair god. 
The simple minds of the natives, it seemed to us, might more readily accept the 
teachings of one as dark complexioned as themselves. Thus, when on our way 
to Guatemala, we heard casual mention of a miraculous black saint somewhere 
in the backwoods, we became interested. 


THE SANCTIFICATION OF AN INDIAN’S DRUM 


Almost all the pilgrims to the festival of Esquipulas decorate 
their most cherished belongings as well as their hats with a silvery 
moss from the mountains, as if they thus intended to mark out 
for the holy blessing that which they wished to have attended to. 


Fortune favored us, in that we learned that the yearly festival 
of the black saint coincided with our visit to Guatemala City. 
Thus we determined to make the pilgrimage. Locally we could 
learn very little about the route, and the most erroneous con- 
ceptions of what the black saint really was were prevalent even 
among the best-informed. With this pleasant uncertainty of 
what awaited us at the distant shrine, we set forth like pilgrims 
of old. 


THE ANNUAL CONSECRATION 
OF A HOUSEHOLD SHRINE 


This Indian has brought with him a small triptych which he has 


managed to get the Black Christ to bless. He will take it home 
and live by its holiness, bringing it back next year to have its 
blessing renewed. 


Guatemala City lies on a high bleak plateau between the Paeif 
and Atlantic Oceans. As ae train winds its way eastward th 
splendid volcanoes, which tower above the city, sink from sight 
The cuttings of the railroad reveal the stratas of volcanic ash an 
rock to which the country owes so much of its fertility. 

Several thousand feet below the city lies a strange belt of semi 
desert, hot and arid. This plain of Zacapa is one of great oppor 
tunity, for with irrigation from the river, its rich virgin $61 
should be highly productive for cotton, tobacco and sugar cane 
On the eastern edge of this plain stands the town of Zacapa 
Immediately below one drops into the great tropical belt paralle 
with the Atlantic, where constant rainfall and alluvial soil mak 
conditions ideal for the cultivation of bananas. 

Zacapa is a quaint old Spanish town and the main startin 
point for the pilgrimage. Originally it must have been a smal 
trading post on the old Indian trail which bisects Central Amer 
ica. From here to Esquipulas is almost seventy miles, part 0 
the way a rough ox-cart road, the remainder nothing save | 
steep mule track up which the pilgrims toil. Halfway lies th 
little town of Chicamula, proud of one primitive hotel. Th 


A FAMILY OF INDIAN HIGHLANDERS 
The Indians of Santa Cruz Balifia wear kilts in a checkered 


pattern, different for each clan, surely a comfortable costume 
for their long walk. They, too, are decorated with moss. 


second part of the road changes, the little Rio Grande waterin 
pleasant valleys shadowed by majestic mountains. As the altitud 
increases, pine and cedar replace the cacti and stunted thorn tree 
of the hot plain. Patches of coffee appear, cultivated by native 
living in picturesque palm-thatched huts in a way much the sam 
as that in which their primitive ancestors, the Mayas, once livec 
As we approached Esquipulas, the pilgrims on the road adde 
interest. There were whole families of the better class mounte 
on mules, half-Spanish Guatamaltecos, and pure Indians from si 
republics. Some of these journeyed over three hundred mile 
bearing astonishing burdens on their backs. These packs ar 
filled not only with the necessities for the trip, but with th 
household gods which are to be blessed at the shrine. They wi 
carry a hundred and fifty pounds for twenty-five miles a da 
at a fast jog trot, the load being attached to their forehead by | 
broad piece of hide. Women and even little children all carr 
packs, for the more arduous the journey the greater the mer: 
gained. Those doing penance even add heavy stones to thei 
burden. In those places where the trail mounts almost perper 
dicularly over rough rocks smitten by a hot sun, the pilgrim mus 
add much merit to his store. 

On the morning of the third day we came out of a pleasar 
pine wood and looked down on the plain of Esquipulas, an India 
word meaning “the Place of Smoothness.” At a turn of the tra 
the pilgrims with us fell on their knees, murmuring joyful prayer: 
It might have been Jerusalem they hailed, so sincere was thet 
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idoration. At the foot of the mountains we saw a tiny hamlet 
tonsisting of one long straight street dominated by an astonishing 
tathedral. Four stately towers shone white in the sunlight, the 
tome of yellow tiles gleaming as though covered with gold. There 
is hardly a church in Guatemala which has not at one time or 
‘another been destroyed by earthquake. Since the disestablish- 
ment, the parishes have been too poor and the faith of the people 
too lax to keep the edifices in proper repair. Thus the few 
churches in which services are held appear impoverished and 
squalid to a painful degree. Judge, then, our surprise to behold 
a stately cathedral in perfect repair in this isolated little village. 
Apparently the volcanic convulsions, which threw down the others, 
spared this of Esquipulas. 

Making hay while the sun shines, the thrifty natives rent out 
their rooms, verandas, and courtyards to those who can pay for 
them. In one such caravanserai we rested. The festival takes 
place each year from the New Year until the fifteenth of January. 
‘Mexico, San Salvador, Honduras and Costa Rica all send their 
quota of pilgrims to this, the Lourdes of America. For, so great 
is their faith, that many have been miraculously cured of their 
maladies on the spot. The majority of the pilgrims undertake 
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ONE OF THE FIFTY-SEVEN VARIETIES 
OF PILGRIM WOMEN 


These women are from the town of Mixco. They wear curious, 

ornate headdresses of red and blue worsted, common to women 

of their tribe of Pokoman. Their skirts, beautifully colored, are 
of hand-woven cotton. 


the journey as the result of a vow after seeing a vision of the 
Black Christ during an illness or accident from which they have 
subsequently recovered. Vivid, if crude, hand-drawn pictures 
of such visions hang both in the church and sacristy. A popular 
form of accident appears to occur in connection with riding, the 
victim, dragged with his foot in the stirrup, catching sight of the 
vision of the crucifix in the sky. Others have suffered from 
earthquake, siege, mad-dog attacks, falls from ladders, or exciting 
rescues from flood. There is a long list of authenticated cures 
of the blind, the deaf and the paralyzed. There is a curious tale 
told of a certain rich blind man who vowed a chain of gold to 
the Christ should he receive his sight. Making the pilgrimage, he 
straightway recovered. Unfortunately, the first thing he did with 
his sight was to indulge in the many forms of vice provided out- 
side the church to ensnare the unwary pilgrim. As a result, the 
golden gift he had so lately hung round the sacred neck was 
miraculously returned to his pocket, and the sight he had abused 
again taken away! 

We were naturally anxious to see for ourselves what was the 
truth of this black saint, about whom so much legend had col- 
lected. From the village proper, built on a little knoll, there 
stretched a cobbled street half a mile long and lined with shops 
and booths. At the end rose the great church standing on a 
terrace approached by a flight of stone steps. Edging our way 
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THE BLACK CHRIST IN THE ROLE OF VETERINARIAN 


This Indian couple, quite civilized as far as their dress is con- 

cerned, have brought with them a sick hen in the hope that the 

holy image can manage to effect a cure. The hen is decorated 
with moss. 


through the crowd of Indians gathered, about the doors of the 
church, we were astonished at the sight within. On the stone 
flags of the floor kneeled thousands of pilgrims with lighted 
candles in their hands or set burning on the floor. In the dim 
vast interior, the effect was thrilling. From the gallery came 
Gregorian chants played on an ancient organ, adding to the 
barbaric scene. Eagerly we turned to the east, toward which all 
these brown faces, lit with stars of light, gazed in wrapt adoration. 
We saw a stately gilded sanctuary, priests in robes of old 
brocade and priceless lace, acolytes wafting incense before an 
altar rich with silver candelabra and, above all, the Black Christ 
on His cross of gold. 

So this was the mysterious black saint, a crucifix sanctified 
by many centuries of worship. The whole atmosphere thrills 


THE HOLDER OF THE ESQUIPULAS 
ENDURANCE RECORD 
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This old lady, holding her candle, is sixty-seven years old, yet she 

walks one hundred and fifty miles from her home in Mexico, 

every single year, to worship at the shrine of the Black 
Christ of Esquipulas. 
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with the essence of the 
faith poured out by 
these simple Children of 
Nature. Does it mat- 
so very much if the In- 
dians frankly call the 
figure an idolos? It is 
the earnest faith which 
has so saturated the 
Christ that enables this 
black wooden figure to 
perform precisely simi- 
lar miracles to those of 
the Master Himself. 

The altar bells chime 
as the Host is elevated. 
There is a surge of 
adoration as the mem- 
bers of the congregation 
bow before the Saviour 
they have come so many 
miles to see. At the 
same moment the great 
bells in the tower ring 
out, rockets are fired, 
announcing the joyous 
news of the ancient rite 
just fulfilled. 

We now felt pre- 
pared to learn some- 
thing of the history of 
this wonderful church 
in the wilderness. The 
Christ is carved from a 
hard wood, the sculptor 
having been .a certain 
Quirio Catano. The 
date is definitely given 
as 1594 A. D. Why he 
stained it black is a 
matter of controversy. 
Catholicrecordsaver the 
reason to be that thus 
must Christ have ac- 
tually appeared on the 
cross owing to the con- 
gealment of the blood 
from His wounds. This 
does not sound par- 
ticularly convincing. 
May not the reason 
have had a deeper sig- 
nificance? Could it not 
have been a bold ex- 
periment at a more 
complete conversion of 
the dark-skinned  In- 
dians? If so, it was 
completely successful. 
For almost immediately 
the Black Christ of 
Esquipulas became sur- 
rounded by those myths 
beloved of all natives. 
As early as 1603 it was 
acknowledged to pos- 
sess miraculous powers 
to cure the infirm. It 
was reported to have 
moved of its own voli- 
tion from Esquipulas to 
Honduras. From hence 
it was brought back in 
triumph by its rightful 
Owners and placed in 
the little shrine it occu- 
pied before its present 
abode. 

From thence onward 
its fame spread until, 


INDIAN PILGRIMS WITH THEIR PACKS OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
The Indians of Central America who travel to Esquipulas do not reduce their bag- 
gage to a small wallet and a staff. They carry with them many weary miles a 
great heap of household goods to be blessed. Everything goes into church with them. 


THE BLACK CHRIST OF ESQUIPULAS 


The image in the Cathedral of Esquipulas was carved out of hardwood in 1594 

A. D. by a sculptor named Quirio Catano. Why he stained it black is not exactly 

known. Catholic records claim that it is because Christ must have appeared so on the 

cross, being stained with blood. It is possible, however, that it was a strategic 

move on the part of the early priests. If so, it was a successful one, for the In- 
dians hold it in miraculous esteem. 
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y: 
in 1735, Fra Pedro de 
Figuero, the first arch. 
bishop of Guatemala 
was himself cured of < 
disease by its disposi. 
tion. As an act @ 
gratitude, this worth 
prelate decreed ft 
erection of a shrine 
suitable for so mirac 
ulous an image. I 
was not till 1759 tha 
the present edifice wa: 
completed. Great mus 
have been the faith 0 
the Indians who built it 
for the whole of the fit 
tings were _ brough 
from Spain and labori 
ously transported o1 
their backs over th 
mountain trails fron 
the coast, nearly tw 
hundred miles away. - 

The figure of th’ 
Christ is nearly lif 
size, but is in no wa’ 
remarkable for execu 
tion or expression. Th 
cross is overlaid witl 
gold having the vine o 
life in high relief. Th 
fine figures at the foo 
of the cross represen 
the Virgin Mary, Sain 
John and the Magda 
lene. The whole grow 
is placed in a glass casé 
behind which the pil 
grims pass in endles 
succession on thei 
knees. As they pas 
the figures they gentl 
caress their robes 
pressing their relics an 
rosaries to the cross 
kissing the feet of th 
Saviour if they have th 
time or can sufficientl: 
control their emotions 
and finally depositin; 
their offerings to add t 
the goodly heap o 
tribute. 

Let us take a wall 
about the fair whicl 
clusters closely aroun 
the church and se 
something of the pil 
grims themselves. Th 
great majority camp ou 
under the stars, lyin; 
on the ground wrappe 
in their home - wove1 
blankets. It is the dr 
season and there is lit 
tle. fear” off=rainsiaei 
elevation is betwee: 
three and four thousan« 
feet, so the nights ar 
apt to be cold. Thei 
cooking arrangement 
are of the simplest, : 
pot of boiling red o 
black beans over a woo 
fire, and tortillas, thos 
discs of maize flou 
made in precisely th 
same manner as the un 
leavened bread of th 
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Bible. It is the women’s never-ceasing toil, the hand-grinding 
(f the maize and the making of fortillas. They have no idea of 
he rudiments of sanitation and, as a consequence, the curse of 
iookworm debilitates the race. This the splendid work of the 
Rockefeller Institute is combating, as well as malaria and filaria. 
| The latter takes a curious form. Some interest has been 
iroused over certain old stone heads which have lately come to 
ight at Pantaleon, on the Pacific coast. In these the eyes appear 
fo have an affliction akin to blindness. Now in this. particular 
listrict the natives have long been subject to a peculiar form of 
jlindness which has only just been defined as a species of filaria. 
The germ, carried by that pest of humanity, the mosquito, causes 
im infection in the head, which, affecting the optic nerve, causes 
blindness. On removal of the tumor formed in the head, sight 
is generally restored. Is it possible that the old Indians of this 
district were infected in the same way and carved their malady 
in stone? Several of these victims of filaria were begging alms 
at the door of the church. Perhaps they found it a more profitable 
occupation than the exercise of their faith to test the powers of 
the Black Christ. 

_ Of the many interesting tribes, perhaps those of the Quiché 
remain the most pure. In the days of the Mayan civilization 
they were a powerful empire holding their sway in the highlands 
of the north. The name of one of their famous princes, Tecuman, 
has been preserved in their history. To these simple people the 
necessity for a visible god is very real, and the Black Christ has 
‘perhaps no more devoted worshipers than these Indians of Santa 
‘Cruze Balina. They bring with them on the pilgrimage all their 
jhousehold goods, beside the little shrines of saints which doubt- 
less take the place of their ancient household gods. ‘These are 
jstill found occasionally, but are exceedingly difficult to obtain. 
‘One we saw surely must have been the God of Sleep. A little 
hunched figure with hands clasped about his knees on which 
‘rested his chin. His eyes were closed and he was so fast asleep 
that one’s own eyes began to droop as one looked at him. Others 
are of burned clay, grotesquely fashioned and invariably bearing 
the malignant aspect of the god sketched on the back. These, 
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then, were the deities who presided over the daily life of the 
Indians till the coming of the Spanish Jesuits. No wonder that 
they still treasure their saints, adding to their potency by having 
them blessed by the miraculous Black Christ. For hours the 
women will squat patiently on the stone flags of the church 
with their treasures spread out before them, rosaries, crucifixes, 
the shuttle for weaving, the stone maize-roller of their daily toil, 
the wax figure of the Holy Child or a favored rag doll. Pres- 
ently there will come the priest with book and candle and, with 
his holy water, will sprinkle and bless the objects, so that they 
shall lighten labor, increase pleasure, or add to the efficacy of 
prayer. 

To insure that nothing shall escape this beneficial consecration, 
when they take their departure, the Indians file into the church 
with their packs strapped to their backs. Their leave-taking of 
their beloved idolos is exceedingly pathetic, so genuine is their 
grief. Tears stream down their bronzed cheeks as they gaze in 
ecstasy on the figure of the cross. As they move swiftly over 
the uneven cobbles of the street they chant strange old Indian 
songs interposed with a wailing “Santo Santissimo.” At the top 
of the hill they kneel in the street for a final farewell before 
resuming their long journey back to their mountain home. 

The costume of the Indian women has altered but little down 
the ages. Their long straight hair they plait with a brightly col- 
ored braid; home-spun huipilies embroidered with ancient designs 
of birds and beasts or an imitation of the old featherwork cover 
their graceful brown bodies. The skirts are on the same primi- 
tive pattern, a length of home-spun cotton cloth of curious design 
wrapped tightly round their sturdy limbs. The men wear white 
cotton shirts and drawers with a checkered kilt. Each village 
has its own particular design and color combination, and they are 
jealous of the stranger who would purchase their tribal tartan. 

A second tribe of considerable interest, though their costume is 
obviously influenced by Spanish fashion, resides around the little 
village of Mixco, not far from Guatemala City. They are of 
the Pokoman tribe, their features showing an admixture of Span- 

(Continued on page 42) 


THE FAIR IN “THE PLACE OF SMOOTHNESS” 


This picture, taken from the facade of the church, looking toward the village of Esquipulas, shows the cross in the plaza: and the crowd 
of Indian pilgrims about the booths of the fair which accompanies the festival of the Black Christ. The village of Esquipulas is at the end 


of the street. 


A glance will indicate why it does not appear on maps of Guatemala. 
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AN OLD-WORLD FESTA AMONG THE SKYSCRAPER 


Sant’ Antonio di Pavlova in New York’s East Side—Little Italy in Gala Array—A Seven-Story 
Statue on Men’s Shoulders—The Italy That Is New York 


“TT T’S a great feast!’ exclaimed the boy on the shed beside me. 
I The boy was surrounding one of those immense sand- 

wiches which the Italian youngsters manage to get away 
with for lunch, but that was not what he referred to. No, noth- 


ing so base! It was a feast for the 
eyes that interested us, the parade of the 
feast of Saint Anthony. 

My previous acquaintance with Saint 
Anthony had been very meager. In the 
North End I once roomed with a Ger- 
man family which had a novel and 
rather practical method of appealing to 
him. They would put him (his statue ) 
out of doors whenever the rain was 
spoiling their plans—let him see how 
he liked it! A change for the better 
would follow, of course. JI had also 
joined in “whistling to Sant’ Antonio 
for a cap of wind to fill my sails’; and 
putting one and one together, I had an 
idea that Saint Anthony was even more 
potent in year-around weather matters 
than the good Saint Swithin. 

Yet, ignorant foreigner that I was, 
my camera as my only passport, I was 
welcomed to climb through the kitchen 
window to this shed roof in Little Italy 
and to enjoy the Feast of Saint Anthony 
—‘“Sant’ Antonio di Pavlova,” as the 
posters had it. 

It was all a surprise to me. I had 
started that first Sunday in September 
on one of my “Seeing America First” 
expeditions. America is not always easy 
to find, but I had made up my mind 
to look along the east and northeast 
sides of Manhattan as far as a day’s hike 
might carry me. My zigzag path 
through the 50’s and northward took 
me past signs that told of many little 
nations, German, Scandinavian, Hun- 
garian and Bohemian, with a scattering 
of the Jewish clothing store, the Italian 
fruit stand, the German bakery and the 
Chinese laundry all the way along. 

Then I had come upon signs of a 
Little Italy: Italian men playing some 
kind of a bowling game on the side 
streets ; little mothers, children looking 
hardly over six or seven but taking care 
of still smaller brothers and_ sisters; 
other children carrying immense loaves 
of bread on their heads; bakery windows 
full of little Italian cakes and other 
goodies. Even without the names of 
the stores and without seeing the faces 
of the people, there were many indica- 
tions that this was a Little Italy. The 
camera man would know it at once by 
the call of the small boys: “Say, Joe! 
Will you do a picture for me, Joe?” 

A flutter of flags—the green, red and 
white alternating with the red} white 
and blue—across the street corner told 
from a distance that Little Italy was 


celebrating, and celebrating is one of the things that Little Italy 
knows how to do. In fact, the fame of the Italian celebration 
is almost as great as that of spaghetti or the opera singer. 

Soon there was more evidence that this was a gala time—rot 
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CROWDS WAITING FOR 
SAINT ANTHONY 


Early in September East 106th Street, New 
York City, is the scene of a great feast sacred 
to the heart of Little Italy. At that time Saint 
Anthony of Padua, the Italian weather man, 
patron of sailors, finder of lost articles, healer 
of ailments, etc., etc., is borne through the streets 
in effigy. All Little Italy crowds windows and 
fire escapes to see the celebration. 


a mere block party but a real celebration. At the corner of 106th 
Street and First Avenue I came upon two works of art, “The 
Statue” and “The Boat.” That great compendium of informa-| 
tion, the New York Policeman, was also there. “They have al) 


Some of the scenes were The Rescuing of His Father From 
Death (apparently at the hands of the Ku Klux Klan), Healing 
a Cripple, Discovering a Lost Ring, Protecting Sailors, Horse 
Kneeling Before the Sacrament, Conversing With the Child 
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parade tomorrow and they carry these) 
things on their shoulders,” he said}/ 
“Carry them !”’ I echoed. i 

Yes, indeed. The Statue was aj 
column so high that you must go to the} 
roof of a seven-story apartment if you}, 
wished to see eye-to-eye with the figu 
of Saint Anthony at the top. At the 
base was a platform of heavy timbe 
and there were large poles for carryi 
the structure on the shoulders of men. 
They would not only carry all this, but 
there would also be a brass band on the} 
platform for them to shoulder. The 
Boat would go into the parade in simi- 
lar fashion. 

The friendly policeman had more to}). 
tell me. In addition to The Statue and}; 
The Boat, there was also a greased pole, |) 
an altar and a band stand. The pole#) 
was being erected at that very moment?) 
and it was slick with wagon grease. Ati) 
the top was a ring of prizes: a ten-dollar | 
bill, two or three kinds of sausages and) 
other delectables. He who shinned up; 
first would have them all. This contest) 
took place that same afternoon when} 
my back was turned and I can tell no} 
more about it except that some one did ¥ 
shin up and did get the prizes. 

I took another look at The Boat and 
The Statue. Both were ornate pieces 
of art, and the policeman pointed out 
the artists. The Boat had been con- 
tributed by a wealthy woman of thi 
neighborhood whose little boy was sat 
to have been cured miraculously aft 
the doctors had given him up. The 
size of the ship as well as its work-— 
manship was impressive. Had it been | 
built of other material than papier’) 
maché, it might have put to sea, but } 
now it must be an ornamental offer- 
ing. After the fashion of the ancients, | 
there was a figure of a woman at the | 
prow. Saint Anthony, in heroic siz 
stood amidships, and high over his he 
floated an eagle. In the parade th 
saint would have company in the boat, 
a crew of several children, a sailorman } 
and some one in a costume like Santa | 
Claus. All these as well as the brass} 
band would be carried on the shoulders” 
of the men of Little Italy! 

The Statue was a four-sided shaft, 
bepictured with scenes from the life of 
Saint Anthony and carrying his figure 
at the top. There were three pictures 
on each side. They were in relief and 
painted in bright colors, heightened by 
the gold and brown of the framework. 
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SAINT ANTHONY HIMSELF 


During the festival of Sant’ Antonio di Pavlova this enormous 

monument, with an image of Saint Anthony at its top, is carried 

through the streets of upper New York on the shoulders of the 

men of Little Italy. Some idea of the task involved may be 

gained from a consideration of the fact that in order to see the 

face of the saint you would have to stand on the roof of a seven- 
story building. 


Jesus, Curing a Burnt Child, and Reproaching a Tyrant With His 
Sins. I returned that night and found The Statue brilliantly 
illuminated with electric lights. Seen against the dark blue of 
the evening sky, it was a beautiful sight, with its bright pictures 
and with the crowds of Little Italy surging about it. The pas- 
sers-by on the elevated must have wondered what great but little- 
advertised celebration was going on, almost unknown, in that 
part of the city. 

From The Statue I went to look for the altar. It was around 
the corner, under one of those roofs which jut out over the side- 
walks of the wholesale districts. There again was a statue of 
Saint Anthony holding the Child Jesus. Candles were burning 
on the sidewalk before him and at the farther side of the altar 
was a ship built of artificial flowers. Now and then some one 
would lay his offering on the altar, and bills of various denomina- 
tions had been pinned to the robes of the saint. It was another 
colorful picture of Little Italy. 

The band stand was the final piece. Like all the others, it 
was handsomely decorated with papier maché relief work. At 
the back were heads of Verdi and other famous Italian musicians. 
An excellent orchestra played here during the evenings of the 
feast, and it was good to see the poor and rich enjoy the music. 

Having seen so much, of course I had to see the parade. It 
was scheduled for 10.30 the next morning; the policeman had 
found out for me. He was not going to be on hand himself, 
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and he was glad of it. They had ruined a suit for him the year 
before. “They have hard candies and they throw them. The 
stuff gets into the cloth and just ruins your clothes,” he explained. 
During the parade next morning I learned more about these 
candies. Women went forth with aprons full of them and pelted 
the paraders, and one of the young ladies beside me on that 
shed aimed one so well that her policeman friend caught and 
ate it. But the use of the candies had been shut off, I was told, 
because in the first year of the parade all the windows in the 
block had been broken. Twenty tons of candies are said to 
have been used that year, and they lay on the street like pebbles 
on the beach. Lighter forms of confetti are, therefore, coming 
into use. 

The parade formed within half an hour of the appointed time 
next morning, and there was I on that shed roof to witness the 
lively scene. It was colorful, for Little Italy has a passion for 
color. There were The Statue with its pictures, the brightly 
decorated Boat, the carriages for the notables, and round about 
were massed crowds of people with many bright toy balloons, 
while paper streamers were gayly tossed from all the windows. 

At some signal the police cleared the way, the carriages fell 
in line, and Saint Anthony set out on his voyage across First 
Avenue. A company of some fifty stout sailormen had raised 
the platform of his boat to their shoulders, the brass band under 
the prow was playing a lively tune and the procession was com- 
ing toward us. 

The first leg of the voyage carried the Saint and his crew 
across First Avenue to a point directly in front of our shed. 
There they cast anchor. Perhaps it would be right to say that 
they hove to in a sea of people and that the waves of the populace 
rolled about them. The people jammed the street or pelted candy 
from the more favored positions on the roofs and fire escapes or 
in the windows. 

There was a short rest, filled with flirtations, cheers and 
jesting. Then the band struck up and the fifty or more men in 
sailor costumes took hold again. This time they wheeled The 
Boat around and did a sort of dance with it, heaving the ship up 


(Continued on page 42) 


THE FLAGSHIP OF A SAINT 


Behind the marvelous Statue of Saint Anthony in the September 
procession of New York’s upper East Side comes the saint’s boat, 
in which, with a crew of children and a kind of Italian Santa 
Claus and a brass band, the holy man makes a tour of the district, 
borne upon the shoulders of his compatriots of the New World. 
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A°\VALLEY OF FEUDAL CACTI Es 


Vienna’s Playground—Emperors and Crusaders—Legends of the Robber Barons 
—Vineclad Hills and Ancient Villages 


By Ipau S. Foster 


FAXIMILIAN JI, an Emperor of the sixteenth century, 
when asked to describe his Austrian domains, spoke of 
them as the “land of golden mountains and silver roads.” 

This picturesque statement referred to the many gold mines in 
the Austrian Alps and to the rivers which in those days in many 
instances took the place of roads, and among which the Danube 
always was the most important, for it was the highway con- 
necting the West and 
the East, the heart of 
Europe and the 
Black Sea. 

The Romans tra- 
versed the Danube 
with merchant craft 
and fleets of war gal- 
leys. One of their 
ports and arsenals 
was at Lentia, the 
modern Linz, about 
eighty miles west of 
Vindobona, now 
Vienna. » The river 
from Germany to the 
Black Sea was pa- 
trolled and formed a 
bulwark for the Em- 
pire against the bar- 
barians. A thousand 
years later it was the 
avenue by which the 
crusading warriors 
reached the Holy 
Land, driven by re- 
ligious zeal and 
drawn by the love of 
adventure and the 
hope of gain. 

Ancient strong- 
holds and feudal 
«castles still raise 
ttheir towers, and one 
weadily sees in imagi- 
nation the rhythmic 
sweep of Roman 
oars or the strageling 
files of the first cru- 
saders, with their 
flash of armor and 
colored pennants, 
passing down the 
great waterway to- 
ward the glamour of 
the East. 

The- Dian wbhe%s 
turquoise’ and silver- 
‘crested waves. flow 
along scenery more 
romantic than that 
of the Rhine. Inthe 
Wachau particularly 
the atmosphere of 
romance is almost palpable. The journey along the thirty-mile 
stretch of the Wachau proper, from Melk to Krems, recalls many 
pages of history and folklore. 

At the entrance to the Wachau the famous old abbey of Melk 
dominates the river from its lofty height. Founded in 861 A. D. 
as Magilicha, it was captured in the tenth century by Duke 
Leopold of Austria, who on this spot defeated the Hungarians 
and took the stronghold from them. In 985 he founded the 
abbey of Melk, which was destined soon to become the abode of 


of their trade. 


THE VINTNERS’ GUILD ON PARADE 


The valley of the Danube, west of Vienna, is an excellent wine country besides being 
blessed with an unusual number of picturesque and ruinous castles. The vintners are proud 
They have processions every year, by way of propitiating the saints who 
preside over the production of grapes, in order that the season may be a bountiful one. 
The procession here shown is passing through the village of Klosterneubure. 


learned monks and their pupils. It is used as a monastery today} 
In the Middle Ages the great abbeys were the sanctuary 0} 
learning and the seat of art. But as feudal lords the abbots alsi 


ruled over and protected the lowly inhabitants whose huts clus} 


artisans, serfs, and tillers of the soil. Gradually the abbey 0} 
Melk grew bigger, but many dangers encompassed it: the Turk: 
threatened its glory} 
and fire repeatedly) 
destroyed the build} 


ing. i 


magnificent 
arose and was fin-| 
ished in 1736 by an 
architect of Melkj 
trained in Italy. The} 
church is a fine ex- 
ample of Baroque} 
art. Its rich library, | 
which attracts many| 
scholars, has often] 
been likened by 
travelers to that of| 
‘Monte Cassino in 
Italy. There is a say- 
ing that the abbey of. 
Melk has more win- 
dows than the year: 
has days. The great 
Maria Theresa often 
visited Melk and left 
embroideries by her 
own hand as well as 
other gifts to adver- 
tise her munificence ; 
Napoleon, during his 
campaign in Austria, 
spent a night in the 
abbey. 
Foreign travelers 
usually go to Melk 
by train and down 
the river by boat. In 
summer the Vien-_ 
nese love to make an 
Ausflug, or hike of 
two or three days, 
into this region. One 
“sees companies of 
boys and girls, the 
boys wearing short 
gray leather breeches 
embroidered with 
green silk in designs 
of deer or flowers, 
knees bare, a short 
gray jacket with 
green cloth collar 
and cuffs and stag- 
horn buttons, and a felt hat trimmed with a gemse beard, which 
looks like a big shaving brush stuck straight up at the back of the 
hat. The girls wear a flowered dirndl (peasant dress), with the 
inevitable colored apron to harmonize. They wear in addition to 
stockings a pair of woolen socks turned back in a roll over 
the tops of their shoes. Old women wear somber, old-fashioned 
basques and long skirts, but the old women and old men are 
quite as apt to be merry as the young people. Guitars thrum 
in the twilight along the mountain pathways, and many a traveler, 


A RUINED HOME OF MEDIEVAL ROBBERS 


The Castle of Aggstein, on the Danube, was a celebrated nest of robbers who took advantage of their lofty position to observe the approach 
of travelers by river and by road. These gentlemen highwaymen would sally forth and relieve the passers-by of their valuables. It is said 


that they even stretched a cable across the river in order to stop all vessels. 
platform of rock with a tree and a few wisps of grass growing upon it. 
at this “Rosegarden,” as they called it, and either pay a ransom or visit the garden head first. 


on the way until dusk, has gone with lighter step to the time 
of the young folks’ music to reach the steamboat landing or 
his inn. 

The favorite objectives of these merry hikes are the ruins of 
eastles or the little towns famous for the legends which surround 
them. The castle of Schoenbuehel, for instance, with the convent 
of the same name near it, property of the Counts of Beroldingen, 
unlike many Danube Valley castles, is still inhabited. It is said 
to be haunted by the ghost of one of the medieval countesses, 
whose husband had her executed for supposed treachery in a 
feud with a neighbor, and recognized her innocence too late. 

A short distance farther down the valley of the Danube is 
Agesbach, a village in two sections. One of these, a mere hamlet 
on the right bank, is backed by a pine-clad hill topped by one of 
the most famous castles of the Middle Ages—Aggstein. Once a 
proud stronghold of one of the barons of Kuenring, thanks to 
its situation, perched like an eyrie overlooking vast reaches of 
the Danube, it became the abode of robber knights. They watched 
for travelers and at one time stretched a chain across the stream 
in order to intercept ships and plunder them. 

The so-called “Rosegarden” of Aggstein castle had a sinister 
significance for prisoners. The cruel owner of the fortress led 
them out on a balcony above a projecting rock on which a tree 
and a few tufts of grass grew, and gave them the choice of 
paying a ransom or leaping to this rock, which he playfully termed 
his “Rosegarden.” Many were thus driven to their death, until 
fortune favored one young knight, who managed to jump into 
the branches of the tree jand thence slowly to climb down into the 
valley. He returned with a host, later, and captured the castle 
und the owner and made the way safer for future travelers. 

Today Aggstein is a complete ruin. One can by means of 
adders climb to the top of the battlements and see the same 
slorious view once enjoyed by robber barons with an eye open 


On the river side of Aggstein, far below the castle, is a little 
The knights of the castle used to let their captives look over 
Agegstein is uninhabited today. 


purely for their highly questionable but lucrative business. 

Leaving the height of Aggstein, a short walk and a turn of the 
river bring into view the village of Schwallenbach. Here, if the 
watermark is low, a projecting ridge of rock can be seen which 
runs like a breakwater out into the Danube. This is the so-called 
“Devil's Bridge.” One of the quaint legends of the place runs 
that the Lord of Darkness long, long ago, in order to humor a 
repulsed wooer of a daughter of the Knight of Aggstein, wagered 
that he would dam the river between sunset and cockcrow so that 
the waves of the stream would reach and flood the castle. In 
the dark hours the devil busily collected bowlders of rock. But 
he had reckoned without the loyalty of the village cock of St. 
Johann, a little hamlet on the right shore where the dam was to 
end. Advised of the advent of the Evil One, the brave little 
cock, setting all precedent aside, announced dawn before its time. 
Barely an hour after midnight his gay crow was heard across the 
waters. The devil, frustrated in his plans, swore a wicked oath 
and threw the remaining bowlders into the Danube, a vestige 
of his work remaining to the present day. Then in his fury 
he shot an arrow across the river and killed the cock, but his 
bet was lost and the castle saved. A most naive reproduction of 
the historic cock, showing the arrow piercing it, adorns the spire 
of the tiny church of St. Johann. 

Almost adjoining Schwallenbach is the little town of Spitz, 
in the neighborhood of which the ruin of the castle of Hinterhaus 
frowns down on the river and the slopes of the renowned Tausen- 
deimer Berg,—hill of the thousand pails (of wine)—one of 
the most celebrated vineyards of the district. Many of the most 
valuable properties are protected by stone shrines surmounted 
by crosses and containing niches with pictures of the Virgin, 
before which the peasants lay their offerings. of flowers, sacred 
pictures, and other gifts. Here they pray for protection against 
storms and for the good sun to give flavor to the grapes. Crops 


IN THE WINE COUNTRY 


The town of Weissenkirchen, in which the above house is situated, 
grows grapes even on its house walls. The Danube is in the 
distance on the right. 


THE FAMOUS ABBEY OF MELK 


Melk was once the outpost of Hungarian power. It was cap- 
tured by Duke Leopold, of Austria, in the tenth century and 
has since then sheltered an abbeyful of monks. The present 
building, which is said to have more windows than the year 
has days, was finished in 1736 in very florid but quite beautiful 
baroque style. Maria Theresa used to come to Melk, and even 
Napoleon is said to have passed a night within its walls. 


of wheat, corn, oats or vegetables in varying stages of growth 
and color make a patchwork quilt spread over the lower hills, 
closer to the town. Spitz itself is a pretty, straggling place, with 
an old church quaint in construction, as its apse is at a slight 
angle to the nave, the medieval builder having miscalculated the 
space at his disposal. Vines adorn nearly every house, a symbol 
as it were of.the prosperity of the owners. Spitz, too, is a favorite 
rendezvous of parties going through the Wachau. 

Most of the churches of Austria have Baroque steeples, the 
domes of which look like inverted turnips. Austrians call them 
Zwiebel Tiirme or “Onion Towers.” But St. Michael, another 
village of winegrowers below Spitz, has an interesting open-topped 
square tower, one of the few Gothic ones in the country. Along 
the ridge of the church roof silhouettes of small hares com- 
memorate a terrible winter in bygone days when the snow, it 1s 
averred, lay so high that the hares ran along the roof of the 
church ! 

Another village in the Wachau with a Gothic church is Weissen- 
kirchen. The characteristic wedge-roofed tower of this church 
crowns a slight eminence and can be seen from a good distance, 
but the best view of.the place is obtained from the opposite shore. 
The oddest sights of the narrow village streets are the still-faced, 
hardworking peasants, and the children wrapped in bundles of 
clothes running after the goats or herding geese. 

One of the attractions of Weissenkirchen, supposed to be a 
Mecca for artists, is a tilting yard, the Teisenhofer hof, where 
in medieval days tournaments were fought. It is formed by a 
quadrangle of old buildings with deep arched embrasures. A 
steep-roofed stairway leads from the yard up to the fortified 
church, which is a good example of its kind. There are peeps 
into other quaint courtyards, though none is as fascinating as the 
tilting yard, 

The roads down the Danube Valley are often lined by flowering 
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THE PRISON OF RICHARD COEUR. DE LION 


Richard the Lion Hearted, trying to get across Europe toward the Crusading Country without attracting the attention of the various Euro- 

pean monarchs whom he had annoyed, was discovered by the Duke of Austria and imprisoned in this castle of Duernstein, on the Danube. 

Richard’s favorite minstrel, Blondel, discovered where his master was by passing along the river singing the King’s favorite song. The 
prisoner must have had good ears, for he is said to have heard it and joined in the refrain. 


fruit trees, which in the spring make a hazy pink band against 
the hills. Such is the approach to the ruin of Duernstein Castle. 
Its gray walls and dilapidated tower are enshrined in green vines, 
while at the foot of the hill lies the little town of Duernstein, 
the smallest township in Austria and indeed in the whole of 
the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. It is a beautiful pic- 
ture of old-time architecture, with its church and convent and 
the ruins of a yet older abbey and another church not used 
since 1774. 

It was in this venerable stronghold that Richard Coeur de 
Lion was kept a prisoner by the Duke of Austria, whom he had 
offended on the ramparts of Akkon during the Third Crusade, 
1189-1192. Having quarreled with several other monarchs, in- 
cluding the King of France, Richard had tried to cross the con- 
tinent of Europe in disguise, but he was recognized near Vienna 
and sent to Duernstein, where, so the legend says, his faithful 
minstrel Blondel discovered his whereabouts by singing his 
favorite song and hearing the captive king take up the refrain. 

The extent of winegrowing on the Danube has caused an 
Academy of Viticulture to be established farther down the river 
at Klosterneuberg, where from time to time historical pageants 
are held in honor of the chief product of the district and in which 
the old guilds of vintners are represented in their comely cos- 
tumes. Then the women wear a haube or bonnet made of gold 
braid and the dirndl of that earlier period. 

With Riicksack, or knapsack braced with straps over his shoul- 
ders, the walker leaves Duernstein to follow a lovely path on the 
water’s edge to emerge in sight of the village of Loiben, also a 
vintners’ Ort, a drowsy little place which seems to have forgotten 
that for one brief November afternoon in 1805 it was the scene Se 
of a stern battle between the French under Marshal Mortier 5 ili” 
and the allied Austrians and Russians under Schmidt and 
Kutusoff. The former was killed and Mortier wounded. The 
way between the steep mountain side and the river is so narrow 
here that the French, caught between the Austrians and the 
Russians, were pushed into the Danube by thousands. A large 
stone pillar erected in memory of the struggle bears a broad- 
minded inscription dedicated to all the combatants. 

As Melk is situated at the western beginning of the Wachau, 
so Krems, built on the site of the old Roman city of Chremisa. 
lies at the end of the Wachau lap of the river. It is a very old 
town and was granted the rights of a city even before Vienna 
in the tenth century. Krems has had a checkered history, having Weissenkirchen, in the heart of the wine country, has a church with 
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WEISSENKIRCHEN ON THE DANUBE 


IGOROT SCHOOL CHILDREN ON PARADE 


Up-to-date American schools are reaching 


within the scope of Occidental education, but the number is increasing. 


into the interior of the Philippines. As yet, comparatively few of the wilder folk have been brought 


The traveler could find, within a very short walk of this civilized 


scene, villages of dog eaters and chastened, but still savage, head-hunters. 


INTO THE PARADISE OF THE WILD [GOKOTEs 


The Philippine Highlanders of Luzon—North From Baguio—Dog Diet and 


Grass Houses—A Cafiao and Head-Hunters’ 


Dance 


By Rose Wi1THERSPOON 


HE heat had become intolerable in Manila. Men wilted 

innumerable collars. Women prolonged their _ siestas. 

Servants seemed continually slipping past bearing tall, clink- 
ing glasses. 


So here we were up in the mountains—Baguio—the summer ° 


capital. For a time my husband and I were perfectly satisfied 
just to enjoy the coolness and to look at real pines. Baguio is 
5000 feet high among the wild Igorotes who inhabit this moun- 
tain province of Benguet, a day’s journey north from Manila by 
a totally unhurried train. Though wild enough, the Benguet 
Igorotes never were actually head-hunters, but the Lepanto-Bon- 
toc Igorotes, to the north of us, and the Ifugaos and Ilongots, 
of the province east of us, most decidedly were, and did not 
hesitate to spill over into Benguet and traverse their trails and 
even to be seen fairly often in Baguio itself. We were quite 
thrilled at first. 

However, after visiting a school near Baguio where stocky, 
thick-ankled, brown girls were taught to weave good cloth, to make 
baskets and to play basketball; where equally brown boys were 
taught to be carpenters, to play baseball, and where both learned 
to speak intelligible English, we felt it was much too tame for 
us. Baguio was too civilized to suit us now. Besides, too many 
government officials were about, too many army officers, too many 
teachers and too much dancing. We longed for the real wilds. 

Three others discovered the same longing in themselves—a 
portly judge, a very long-legged engineer, and a Scotch-Irish 
doctor with an Irish tongue. Deciding to leave Baguio for a 
few days, we would all journey up and up to the upper peak of 
the province to see what we would see. Friends told us to fol- 
low a certain mountain trail. After traveling one or two days, 
we could turn to the left, if we happened to notice a little path 
going in that direction. It might lead us to the home of an 
American who had married a native and lived in that wild top of 
the world. This man sometimes entertained foolhardy folks 
like us. Head-hunting tales were repeated for our enjoyment. 

The dignified judge in our little party obtained a real horse; 
I, a good native pony, but the rest joggled along on little scrawny 


mountain ponies who had seemed top heavy even with nothing 


but baggage rolls over their backs. 


We set off at a good clip, » 


but at the ever-fascinating old dog market could not resist stop-_ 


ping. Igorotes are so fond of dog meat that the animals are 
brought in large numbers from the lowlands to this market. Here 
come dog-hungry wild men from long distances over good trails 
and over not so good footpaths through the jungle. Many 
Igorotes themselves raise dogs and bring them here for sale, 
each dog being tied to the end of a long stick to keep him from 
biting his owner at the other end. 
There was plenty of local color here. 
contact with civilization, actually wearing hats. 
the cast-off coat of a soldier. All wore the loin cloth, or geestring 


Many men showed much 


One sported | 


—no trousers, ever, unless one was very, very much civilized. 


Many were of course in the typical costume, their own brown 
skin and the geestring, a cotton blanket sometimes thrown around 
the shoulders. The hair is coarse, black, and perfectly straight. 
One sees the Ifugaos wearing theirs mostly bobbed in a single 
straight line all around the head. The Benguet Igorot usually 
wears his locks short, but some of them, and nearly all Bontoc 
Igorotes, wear their tangled hair banged in front and long be- 
hind. Often the Bontocs confine the back hair in a tiny basket 
cap, so filthy that the red and yellow of it are all but covered up. 
The doctor bargained for one for me. Later I boiled it for 
an hour. 

The few women at the market were nearly all of Benguet, 
wearing the usual big bath towel wound like a turban round the 


head. The hair was often simply parted and hanging loose. Just’ 
as often the front was banged and the back hair left long. The 
original “wrap around’’ skirt comes from this hill country. All 


the women wear it and it’s open at one side and comes to the 
knee, and the school girls, who weave their own pretty bright 
patterns, have it tiered, if you please. A loosely fitting short 
jacket of the same material as the skirt is worn lapped over in 
front. Plenty of strings of beads, too, and necklaces of dogs’ 
teeth. 

A few Filipinos from lowland provinces were standing around 
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ALONG THE IGOROT TRAIL IN LUZON 


On the left is a native, met on the trail, who carries his cast-off khaki soldier’s blouse as proudly as he does his spear. In the center Mrs. 


Igorot takes her young one to market with her basket on her head and clad in the original wrap-around skirt. 


On the right a native looks 


across one of the upland valleys of the Luzon highlands from an untropical pine tree. Below him is the tall cogon grass, with which the natives 
of our eastern islands thatch their houses. 


just looking on. They, of course, were of the 7,000,000 Christian 

-and civilized people of the Philippines. When we noticed them, 
-we remembered we were in search that day of something more 
unusual than they or even the dog market. 

Pulling our horses out of their doze, we turned out upon a 
beautiful road. This wound along the river around bare, stony 
hills. We had to go some distance down into a valley and, though 
still at a considerable altitude, a few familiar palm and banana 
trees could be seen, sticking up out of the green below us. 

We began to pass many Igo- 
rotes going to market. All the 
men were in typical costume, and 
some had tattooing on both arms 
and chest. The women were in 
unspeakably dirty clothes, their 
jackets not meeting in front. 
However, all seemed in a cheer- 
ful mood, grinned broadly in 
passing, and usually said “Goo’ 
mawnin’.” The road stretched 
long and level before us, and we 
galloped our horses past the gov- 
ernment experimental farm, soon 
approaching La Trinidad, where 
there were some tiny ftiendas in 
which unsavory-looking native 
food was sold from open nipa 
booths. 

Merely a footpath now led 
through a stony creek and up a 
steep bank, and there we struck 
the real trail of perhaps three 
feet in width. This began to wind 
in and out among shrubbery and 
trees, some of the’ latter be- 
ing mangoes. Once a disturbed 1S LAN DS 
and angry chip-chip-chatter of ea et ats 
wild monkeys came from above, 
the monkeys themselves “being 
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hidden by the luxuriant green of the. overhanging foliage. 

Unexpectedly the trail led out to our first “view.” A quiet 
little valley lay at our feet. We saw a cluster of Igorot huts 
of a fairly good type—high peaked roof thatched with cogon 
grass, sides of boards, one door, no windows. Inside would be 
one dark room with a dirt floor and, above in the peak of the 
roof, a storeroom. For sleeping, one laid a board on the floor. 
There were pigs in shallow pits in the ground and we saw some 
lean dogs and chickens. I am told that teaching sanitation to 
most of the Igorot tribes has 
been discouraging work, for they 
hate to clean up in person or in 
their houses. Now, of course, 
each year sees a change for the 
better. Many much poorer 
dwellings we were to see later 
from the trail. In very remote 
and dangerous places, Igorotes 
have been known to build houses 
in trees, but usually, for protec- 
tion, they huddle together in 
villages. 

Leaving all palm and banana 
trees behind, we began the up- 
ward climb, the grade so gentle 
as to be imperceptible at times. 
A cooler wind blew against our 
faces. The small pines of Babuio 
gave place to tall, stately ones, 
our mountain-cut path lying so 
high that their tops were oppo- 
site us and their base far down 
on the steep mountain side. 
Others grew on the bank above 
us, seeming to touch the bluest of 
blue skies. 

Often we came upon chattering 
files of Igorotes—real wild men 
—with spears or sharp-pointed 


PROVINCE OF NUEVA VIZCAYA 


BENGUET 


A GROUP OF LUZON IGOROTES 


The men, although they seem to like second-hand military costumes, do not look much more civi- 
lized than the women, who wear second-hand teeth and colored beads in their hair. The baskets 
wh ch they carry are made of the tough mountain grass called cogon. 


head axes in hand, brass leglets just below the knee and dusky 
coarse hair falling over their eyes. Each wore the usual bolo in 
its half-sheath at his geestring. Some of them had large spools 
thrust through great holes in the lobes of their ears. One wore 
a brass pipe in his matted hair. These tribesmen were more un- 
used to the sight of a white man than are the hill people nearer 
Baguio, and they fell silent as we met, staring curiously up into 
our faces. We in turn stared down as we brushed by them on 
the narrow path. 

All of them were filthy. Half-clothed girls and women and 
two or three children traveled in the line. The women were clad 
in mud-colored wrap-around skirts made of twisted bark fiber. 
A few wore, wrapped around the head, switches made from the 
hair of dead relatives. Two or three girls, like all Igorotes fond 
of music, were whanging against their wrists as they walked 
slashed bamboo sticks which gave out pleasant reedy tones. A 
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HAPPY AFTER A GOOD FULL MEAL OF DOG 


The Igorotes are very fond of dog. 


Markets are held in which little but dog is sold, each native 
bringing from his farm at the end of a stick the beasts he has reared for market. These gentlemen along 
the mountain trail are resting after consuming a large dog stew. 


few of the girls had beautiful dark |} 
eyes, but their beauty stopped right | | 
there. 

As the file passed we wondered | 
which possessed the thickest coat- } 
ing of dirt—the little boy, dressed | 
in his skin; the old, animal-like | 
woman, naked to the waist; or the | 
spearman, clothed in his geestring } 
and his filthy basket cap, decorated | 
with red string, boars’ teeth and |} 
wisps of maybe his enemy’s coarse — 
hair. Sometimes a man led a 
miserable dog at the end of a stick. 
The poor animal always looked as 
if he realized his fate but was too 
weak to care much. 

I was still curious about those 
basket caps. “They are tied on the 
back of the head like that,” said I 
brightly, “by a string going around 
the forehead. But what are they 
for?” 

“Pockets they are and nothing 
else,’ said the doctor, who was 
then ambling along just behind me, 
“Where else would they be keep- 
ing their tobacco and matches? 
That is, when they can be getting 
them.” 

We nearly passed, before notic- 
ing them, many little brown dwell- 
ings of the poorest type down on 
the side of the hill. So small were they, and so much the color 
of the long, dried cogon grass, that they looked like mounds, 
sitting flat on the ground. Deep down in the valleys, on the sides of 
lower hills, were “beautiful layers of rice paddies, the soft blue 
of the sky mirrored in each water-filled terrace. Often, instead 
of the water, the young rice grain filled them, and then the whole 
hill seemed a lovely giant stairway carpeted with vivid green. 

Untiring work of generations has been put upon these wonder- 
ful irrigated terraces. Though now the Igorotes are learning 
more and more the use of agricultural tools, most of the labori 
for food has been done with hands, feet and sharpened sticks. 
Due to working so much on steep mountain sides, most Igorotes 
have broad, spreading feet, with the big toe so developed that 
sometimes it extends out almost at right angles to the foot. With 
the aid of such a useful member, men and boys can climb trees 
with surprising speed. Women also work very hard in the fields, 
and age rapidly too. While toiling 
in mud and water, a Bontoc woman 
often very sensibly discards all 
clothing and wears a working skirt 
of leaves. 

Rice is not the only thing wie 
these muscular little people raise. 
There are camotes, or potatoes, in _ 
large quantities, beans, corn, 
onions, a little coffee and tobacco; 
in some places cotton and sugar 
cane. From the latter comes a 
fermented drink called basi which 
the wild men like only too well. 

It was now nearly noon and we 
were getting impatient for our 
lunch, at every turn expecting to . 
see the Halfway House. This, we 
had heard, was built for the bene- 
fit of travelers. Finally it came 
into. view as a picturesque log 
house set in a cleared space in the 
side of the mountain, the trail run- 
ning past its front door. Several 
brown boys rushed excitedly from 
all directions to take our horses. 

We entered the living room, in 
the middle of which was a long 
pine table. At the farthest end 
was a huge fireplace, the logs of 
the wall above it and the bamboo 
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‘eiling darkened by its smoke to a shiny black. Doors opened 
|nto bedrooms, each of which was provided with two narrow 
)jamboo beds. When we had made ourselves presentable, we 
‘jound plates in a cupboard and the lunch was set out on the long 
jable. Our long-legged engineer entertained theories of diet for 
‘mountain climbing, having brought only-a few bars of chocolate, 
jout he was easily prevailed upon to share our sandwiches, chicken 
and fruit. 

| After a little rest, it was decided to press on. We were all 
|becoming well accustomed to the narrow path, cut high in the 
side of a mountain. Our horses seemed sure-footed and, at an 
especially good part of the trail, we urged the animals on to a 
jgallop and grew careless of even slippery places. Upon rounding 
je bend at a gallop, all four feet of my horse suddenly shot 
joutward and both of us came to the ground, fortunately throw- 


moun- 


/ber and roughly 
|piled stone, and 
are thatched 
with cogon 
grass. Many 
‘civilized dwell- 
ings are roofed 
with this ma- 
terial also. It 
‘sheds rain per- 
fectly and does 
not readily rot. 


ing me toward the hill side of the trail. 
on the path but his four legs projected over the precipice, kick- 
ing frantically. Before anyone could help, he toppled from the 
edge and rolled down the sloping bank over and over, slowly, for 
this mountain side was covered with high, thick cogon grass. He 
came to a stop on a ledge about thirty feet down, but was tangled 


The horse’s body was 


in the coarse grass and could not stir. My frightened husband 
dashed up and, finding me not badly hurt, set about rescuing the 
horse. He clambered down by the aid of the tough cogon and, 
with much difficulty, brought up the pony, which was frightened 
and trembling but not hurt at ail, and we went on, thankful the 
accident was no serious one. 

At length the path, breaking through to the other side of the 
mountain, seemed to lead over a different country. The pines 
gave place to low trees and shrubbery. Although, in the lowlands 
of the Philippines, there are very few wild flowering plants and 
bushes which are at all beautiful, here our eyes were delighted by 
most lovely blossoms growing near our path, the branches often 
touching us as we passed. The mountain side was very steep 
but much overgrown with these bushes. 


Pa Si 


We often passed low spreading trees laden with rose-pink 
flowers very like peach blossoms in the homeland, and many 
bushes of strange white wild roses. A delicate purple flower 
similar to heliotrope grew lavishly among the bushes. Bright 
red berries gleamed in clusters, resembling Christmas holly, and 
a flowering tree like the dogwood was plentiful. There were 
many orchids, at one place a fallen, rotted tree being entirely 
covered with splendid white ones. Many tall and beautiful tree 
ferns grew along the way, with their straight slender trunks topped 
by a spreading cluster of great fern leaves. There are few song 
birds in the lowlands, but up here many strange birds of gorgeous 
coloring filled the air with music. 

In a nook at a bend in the trail was a trickling stream at which 
the horses drank. While waiting there we were reminded that 


it was Easter, even in this wild country, by glancing up and see- 


Transportation in the mountains of Luzon 
is a matter of headwork. These women 
are carrying rice bundles to be planted 
in the mountain terraces from which they 
get their livelihood. These terraces ex- 
tend up the stream valleys into the very 
highest of the mountains. By means of 
them the natives gain a living where 
otherwise they must starve. 


ing, all over the grassy mountain side, great patches of real Easter 
lilies. It had been years since we had seen flowers of our own 
land, and we lost no time filling our arms with them. 

In an hour the aspect of the trail had changed. All was rock. 
The precipice, so near our horses’ feet, was steeper, and we could 
look into deeper valleys. Instead of a pine-needle-covered path, 
the horses’ feet crunched gravel. Far to the west a bit of the 
China Sea could just be seen. Mountains which had seemed so 
far away in the morning, and beyond other ranges, now were 
near, and we could look across wide spaces at their tops, level with 
our eyes. The trail seemed narrower, for there was no brush to 
hide a dangerous edge and one could look far down into an abyss 
which made one catch the breath. 

In this place the horses made not only me nervous, but the men 
too, by persistently walking on the very edge of the path. Death 
was only an inch away but there was no danger, if nothing hap- 
pened to one’s horse or if no important stone broke loose. There 
seemed too many “‘ifs,’’ however. 

Such deep abysses, such coloring of soft greens, pale blues, 
grays and purples lay before us! Now there was a veil of blue 
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mist over that far-away mountain. 
Just beyond it was a purple haze. 
The mountain to the right in the 
shadow was of violet; nearer us, 
one of a misty green. Down below, 
the far-away valley was almost 
gray-veiled from sight. Such 
beauty we could not realize, and 
could only wonder at, with the 
great silence surrounding us. We 
rode for a time, very quiet, the 
strength and solemn joy of the 
mountains filling us. 

In the late afternoon we found 
ourselves in a shifting fog. The 
clouds moved back and forth very 
quickly, now lifting the curtain 
from a gorgeous. view and drawing 
away from our mountain, leaving 
the trail perfectly clear, now rap- 
idly approaching and, ghostlike, 
creeping up over the mountain top, 
forming densely around us till the 
path before was lost in whiteness 
and nothing whatever could be seen 
below us more than a few feet 
away, giving the impression of 
frightful altitude. We seemed cut 
off from the earth as if high in a 
balloon, and about as insecure. 

It grew very cold and the horses panted from the rarified air. 
Above the dense fog we knew the sun was bright in a clear sky, 
but we could see neither sky nor sun. All was gray-white twilight. 
As we looked upward toward the place where the sun should be, 
it appeared slowly, now only a small, round disk, pale and ghostly, 
of a dull gray like the fog, only denser. 

“This reminds one of stories about some strange, ghastly end 
cf the world,” I remarked. 

Suddenly there approached out of the fog brown figures, one by 
one, with untamed, fierce eyes glaring, and long savage hair over 
their shoulders, dangerous enough looking but really rather pitiable 
in appearance, each “huddled i in a dirty blanket, thrown around his 
shoulders, and legs entirely bare. They crowded past, their spears 
almost touching us, and the fog closed over them again. Scarcely 
had the brown men disappeared, when the path became so narrow 
that one foot hung over the cloud-veiled abyss and our foremost 
man called that, ahead of us on the trail, was a small landslide 
heap, leaving only a few inches of the path next the precipice 
clear. It did not look inviting. We could not turn around. There 
was no room on the narrow ledge here to dismount, so our horses 


DIMINUTIVE IGOROT BURDEN BEARERS 


The Igorotes, like many other savage people, seem to know that 

the head is the logical place for an animal that walks erect to 

carry its burden. Even the children met on the mountain trails 
carry enormous loads in this way. 


The boys of Luzon take kindly to baseball—much more kindly than they do to trousers, which are 
the one civilized garment they will not wear. 0 
ball and basketball have contributed a great deal to the education of 


THE BAGUIO BALL TEAM loa 


The introduction of American sports such as base- 
the native in the 
Philippines. 


crept over, while our breathing stopped and we were quiet on 
the horses’ backs, fearing to disturb their balance by a ha 
breadth. 

The trail suddenly led through a narrow defile of the mousiall 
and we were on the other side. The sun was shining here. All) 
was green and bright and distant, blue mountains were touched 
with broad, golden shafts from the sun, now nearly setting. In’ 
a little while came the sunset of high mountains. A golden red) 
clearly outlined distant purple hills, and the glow spread over 
the tops of the mountains like a rosy veil thrown over the peaks. 
The deep valleys were already dark. 

We were now getting very near the real head-hunters’ country. 
Official reports say that all head-hunting villages have been made 
peaceful now—but we knew that successful head takers cleaned 
their trophies, by boiling, and set up the skulls as ornaments on 
the outside of their houses. And we rather dreaded our first sight 
of these decorations. Also, the Bontocs had a rather unpleasant 
little custom of burying, in some desolate spot or else under 
trails, a man who had disgraced his family by losing his head. 
And it was getting to be not so light. The spirits of the dead 
are very powerful, they say, and a man who has lost his head never 
rests until one of his relatives takes a head from some enemy in 
return. 

The full moon rose slowly, but only narrow shafts of light 
filtered through the gray, twisted limbs of the trees. At times 
the way seemed like a dark tunnel through a mass of foliage. The 
tiny gleams of the moon through the dense brush made strange, 
deep shadows. A sudden commotion among the trees and alarmed 
grunts indicated the flight of a wild boar from his meal of acorns. 
Once we were startled by coming suddenly upon a dark procession 
of silent Igorotes, walking in single file and carrying burdens on 
their heads. 

“Your white horse is the only thing I can see except a corner 
of the moon,” called some one at the rear. 

We passed over a rickety arched, log bridge, picking our way 
very carefully. 

“Here is a turning at last,” cried our foremost man. 

In only a few minutes the path led abruptly into a clearing over 
which the moon shone brightly, revealing a small cabin. Our 
destination was reached. Dogs barked, horses whinnied and the 
owner came running out of the house to meet us. 

Our host’s wife, a short Igorot woman with a broad, smiling 
face, was in her native costume and was busy cooking things which 
gave off enticing odors. We entered the dining-living room, plain, 
with bare floor, but possessing a great fireplace filled with huge 
blazing logs. Before long there were placed before us on the long 
table hot, delicious biscuits, wild honey, fragrant rice of the hill 
country, carrots, radishes, pork chops, little onions, apple butter— 
many things none of us had tasted since leaving America. It was 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MPHE SLAVE PORT OF 
SOMALILAND 


‘he Gateway of the Ancient Kingdom of Abyssinia—an American 
Cruiser Among the Dhows of the Gulf of Aden—The 
Benevolent Slavery of French Somaliland 


By James MarsuHatr PLaskitr 


coast lies a town that is from the first a place of interest. 
Alluring to the lover of things extraordinary and bizarre, it has 
its repulsions and its attractions. A curious combination of 
medieval and modern customs, it is the capital of French Somali- 
land, equatorial Africa’s colony of the Tricolor. 

_ Amidst the yelling, imploring and impish swimming forms of 
black Somali boys your ship lets go the ‘“‘mud-hook”’ in Djibouti’s 
harbor. In their long and graceful dugouts they have paddled 
out to meet the ship and they have left their crafts as upon pre- 
‘concerted signals. 

| “Yo-ho-ho, me Somali boy, t’row me penny, Yo-ho-ho-o-o0-0!”’ 
is heard above all other sounds as they chant and swim and 
dexterously dive in unison for the coins that are thrown to them. 
Small boys and grown men, they seem to be as much at home 
am these shark-infested waters as the sharks themselves. 

The harbor, if it may have the dignity of that name, appears 
to be the mouth of an inland estuary; actually it is merely an 
armlet of the Gulf. Looking landward you will see the metallic 
barren range of hills on the northern side. They appear to 
emerge right out of a miniature Sahara. To the southward 
sprawls the town in a level plain carpeted by the eternal sands 
of East Africa. 

_Shore boats are alongside. A few Indian merchants, begowned 

and beturbaned, with their curios and trinkets of ivory, silks, 
ostrich-feather fans, beads, knives and lacework. Natives with 
multicolored basketware and knickknacks. They have deserted 
the vicinity of the heavily laden intermediate French steamer 
that is anchored a few hundred yards off the port side. New 
arrivals are much more lucrative, not to say temporary innova- 
tions in the lives of these itinerant water-front merchants. 

French port officials and the health inspector have granted the 
ship pratique, and you are ready to call a boat alongside to pull 
to the landing. 

When the boat makes its passage under the powerful strokes 
of four Somali watermen, ten or fifteen ancient-looking dhows are 
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SWATTING THE FLY IN DJIBOUTI 


In the cafés of sun-baked Djibouti life is made tolerable and in- 

tolerable at once by the Somali boys who stand by to brush away 

the swarms of flies, and who are worse than flies in their insatia- 
ble demands for backsheesh, or tips. 


passed close aboard as they idly ride to their respective moorings. 
Oddly painted hulls, prows containing decorations of some weird 
design or other for protection against the omnipotent evil eye, 
masts raked well forward, spars triced to obtuse angles, vari- 
colored sails, high poops aft supporting antiquated and cumber- 
some rudders, they may be placed in the seagoing era of any 
age and time. 

They seem a living example of the stagnation of Mohammedan 
civilization. They could have served as the units of a Marco 
Polo expedition, the fleet of an early Roman emperor, the bottoms 
that perpetuated. the ancient Persian and Arabic trade out to 
Zanzibar, Madagascar, and the Indies, or else the command of a 
Sabatini’s Sea Hawk. And now they principally serve the 
Somalis with their supply of rice from Arabia and the return 
of commodities from the Sudan, Somaliland, Abyssinia. Medi- 
tation does not last long, though, when the boat comes alongside 
the landing of the mole that forms the water front of town. 


DJIBOUTI’S FIFTH AVENUE 


On one’side of the Place Menelik is the seat of the government of French Somaliland; on the other, shown here, the chief curio, tobacco 


and wine shops. The former are the most interesting. 


In them the traveler may find ostrich feathers from the interior; ivory necklaces, 


golden trinkets, bracelets and rings, and amber beads from Addis Ababa, not to mention sandalwood and silks from India. 
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Up a flight of ten stone steps and past two native gendarmes 
in khaki uniforms and the red fez of their religion places you 
upon the top. A dazzling white coral road extends into town. 
You are greeted with cries of: 

“M’ sieu, Backsheesh!”’ 

“M’ci, un sou, franc, penny, sv’ vous plait, M’sieu?” 

“Me boy, me Somali boy, backsheesh, backsheesh, capitain!” 

The cries, implorations, and humbly expectant utterances of 
the dozens of native children, mendicants, hangers-on. They 
literally swarm the roadway. 

Pushing on past them you reach the end of the mole, where 
the town begins and the road becomes the beginning of the main 
street of Djibouti. To the right and near the beach stands the 
most imposing structure in French Somaliland. 

Built upon a low ‘rise of ground and surrounded by a twelve- 
foot and rifle-ported wall of masonry appears the Government 
House. Two dusky-hued armed sentries stand guard at the 
postern gates of the entrance to the sloping and wondrously 
flowered tropical garden that surrounds this mansion of the Goy- 
ernment. There is a pleasing and vivid color contrast between 
the soothing hue of the royal palms and the shimmering white- 
ness of this Moorish citadel residence. It is of white coral. 
From out of a brazen sky the rays of an unrelenting sun produce 
a glare that is little less than blinding. 

The two sentries come to “present arms’ as a victoria bears 
a diplomatic-looking individual through the postern gates to the 
house. A crimson rosette of the Legion of Honor in the lapel 
of his suit of spotless whites, his entire manner as of so many 
similar personages, the respect tendered him by the passers-by, 
all go to complete the conviction that he is no one less than the 
governor. And that night you are introduced to him as M. A, 
Lauret, Gouverneur des Colonies, Gouverneur de la Cote 
Francaise des Somalis, when he comes on board the light cruiser 
Concord, first American man-o-war to show the Stars and Stripes 
in Djibouti. 

But to continue the walk past the Governor’s house: About 
two hundred yards further along and near the water front you 
will find the terminus of the railroad. It is little more than 
a freight shed with an elevated platform and a long, narrow, 
corrugated iron roof, as elementary in construction as the nar- 
row-gauge track itself. Alongside of the multiple track systems 
that we accept as matters of course this road would compare as 
the proverbial mountain to the insignificant molehill. But it 
means more than a molehill to this section of East Africa. It 
means the only method of modern transportation from the ancient 
and unconquered kingdom of Abyssinia to the sea. 

To accomplish the linking of Addis Ababa, the well-nigh in- 


accessible capital of Abyssinia, with the only seaport in French - 


Somaliland, must have entailed the greatest amount of perse- 
verance on the part of the French engineers who constructed 
it. The overcoming of the labor difficulties in such an equatorial 
country as this; the obtaining of the capital and the materials; 
the surmounting of the obstacles of the desert terrain and the 
mountainous regions; the diplomatic negotiations with various 
tribes—these things have been accomplished by men who have 
made themselves worthy of being classed as empire’ builders. 

From around a bend in the road comes a tugging, puffing, 
one-lung, wood-burning locomotive hauling-a train of first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-class coaches. A small crowd awaits this biweekly 
train from Abyssinia as it comes to a stop with a great series 
of creaks and groans. And then the disembarking passengers! 
Their habiliments, if color may mean sound, are shrieking 
successes. 

Danakils and Somalis in brightly colored tarbooshes and flow- 
ing gowns of Biblical days; Abyssinians from out of the Ghera, 
Karayu and Arussi country and adorned by the striking orna- 


ments of gold and semiprecious stones that have made Abyssinian | 


jewelry noteworthy for its individuality; other tribesmen in the 
less decorative but more warlike costume of loin cloth and spear ; 
tradesmen of Arabic, Indian or Greek origin; here and there 
an Armenian; or, followed by a bodyguard of servile attendants, 
an Abyssinian chieftain or huge landowner. Among these others 
a few Europeans in contrasting phases of life as they approach 
in their atmosphere of modernity that makes one realize that 
in all this kaleidoscopic array of livid, radical color there is a 
link between this outlying frontier and the mile-a-minute civiliza- 
tion of which we are a part. 

And so it goes—each race with a seemingly impenetrable 
wall of isolation and religion surrounding it. There is the fanatic 
firmness of the true-believing Mussulman; the ignorance of the 


TRAVEL| 


aboriginal tribes; the synthetic creed of the Coptic Christian, | 
and the Nordic knowledge of Christianity. Transportation and } 
modern communications have brought all these closer together, } 
but there is a long distance to go before the fraternalism of | 
equality can be reached. 

Proceeding along into town the open public square, the Place 
Menelik, appears. At the far end, confronted by a nicely kept } 
and well-developed flower garden, stands the government build- | 
ing in which the administration of the colony is carried on. On } 
the southern side of the square are the three blocks containing | 
most of the curio, tobacco and wine shops. The curio shops, | 
operated by Indians, exhibit ivory necklaces, ostrich feathers, | 
golden ornaments, bracelets, rings, necklaces, amber beads from 
Addis Ababa, as well as silks and pongees, and carved sandal- 
wood cigarette boxes of the Indies; over in a far corner there 
are some inlaid ivory and mahogany tables. In the tobacco } 
shops there is little for users of the well-advertised American } 
brands. Gayly decorated and tightly rolled French cigarettes, | 
a few brands of British manufacture and the usual supply of } 
phosphorus matches complete the stock on hand. jee 

Parsee and Burmese and other East Indian tailors sit cross- | 
legged in their dingy front-room shops. Here you may have a } 
suit of tropical whites made to order for the vast sum of seventy | 
francs, or else they will accept an American five-dollar bill. A 
suit of extremely high-grade pongee silk you cannot get for less” 
than ten dollars! 7 a Ni 

In a side street where there are one or two warehouses you 
will see Somali women haunched among piles of native coffee. 
They are grading it by the laborious task of handling it one 
grain at a time. They put in long days of it too, some of them 
with their children slung peacefully on their sides. 

Further along the street that opens into the Avenue de la | 
Republique are the two hostelries of which the town boatsts. 
These primitive “Ritz-Carltons” resemble each other in con- 
struction and appearance. Like all other buildings, they are of | 
white coral plaster, two stories in height. Verandas surround — 
them, girded by Moorish arches between sustaining columns. | 
Around their fronts small round tables are arranged in rows. 
It is a convenient place for the Frenchman to sip his cognac, 
win blanc, or the more costly champagne and sparkling Burgundy. — 
Every evening they forgather for the inevitable aperitif; officers” 
and sous-officers of the Colonial Regiment, government officials, - 
merchants and other civilians. | 


It was here that the writer met) 
the only English-speaking resident of Djibouti. 
You could tell he was an Englishman by the cut of his nicely 
tailored crash suit, the neatly pinned collar of his soft white 
shirt where it enfolded the well-chosen tie, and the order given to 
the native boy in the French that savored of the accent of Blighty. 
When we mutually introduced ourselves I learned that he was | 
the only Englishman there and that he was H. B. M.’s vice consul. 
“Don’t you find that life grows mighty monotonous in this — 
place?” I inquired of him. 


“Yes, ra-ther! If it were not for the salvation of hard work — 
to be done! I shall nevertheless be jolly well glad to get home 
again. I have been here over two years now in my present ~ 
capacity as vice consul and representative of an Abyssinian trad- — 
ing firm, and if I had had nothing to do during this time I could 
not have stood it. My French is not too good even now,” he 
replied in the well-modulated voice of Kent. 


After his promise to come out to the ship for dinner I came 
back to the square and headed for one of the streets that led 
to the westward and the native quarter. 


In this neighborhood ‘the street is lined with the most curious 
and makeshift sort of shops imaginable. They are mere holes 
in the wall. Hindus and lower-class Indians sit behind counters 
piled high with bolts of cheap and lightly woven cottons for sale ~ 
as dresses for the women; tarbooshes and draperies for the men. 
They are nothing if not gaudy, huge stripes of red and yellow 
on a background of blue, green, or white, a perfect riot of color. 
This is what the native wants and what he wears, and for that. 
reason the mills of Manchester and Marseilles turn out just 
such material for shipment to the various African colonies. 
Goods printed in less riotous color effects would probably receive 
small attention at the hands of the Somalis. 

Here may be a huckster selling fish down the middle of the 
street mingling with veiled women on their limited shopping 
tours, Somali children playing in dusty doorways that open right 
on the street, little Indians girls in Parsee hats and vividly tinted — 
silken trousers surmounted by wonderfully embroidered velvet 
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small repugnance. 
Flies hover over all 
supplies and evi- 
dences of sanitary 
precautions are 
about as numerous 
| as soda fountains in 
) the Sahara. 
A perfect babel 
| of voices in many 
languages greets 
fiesvear! from all 
sides, and the 
linguist is good in- 
deed who can ap- 
preciate this hubub 
of pigeon French, 
Somali, Hindustani, 
Arabic, and other 
Eastern dialects— 
Hamitic utterances 
from some of the 
world’s most an- 
‘cient peoples. 
Soon you ap- 
proach the edge of 
town, where the 
streets open out on 
a seminomadic na- 
‘tive village situated 
out in the open on 
a flat plain where 
the exceedingly 
fierce rays of a 
merciless sun beat 
down with eternal 
consistency. Just 
stand there and 
gaze at that scene 
and you will see 
humanity in its 
primitive stages. 
There are rows and 
rows of huts, most 
of them dome 
shaped and about 
seven feet in diam- 
eter and_ hardly 
that in height. They 
are constructed of 
thatched frames 
covered by the sun- 
dried skins of do- 
mestic animals, 
woven reeds, grass 
mats, and cast-off 
pieces of  corru- 
gated iron. Small 
tiers of smoke rise 
here and there as 
some Somali house- 
wife tends a kettle 
of boiling rice or 
spits a mutton for 
an entire family. 


a 
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weaving grass carpets before evil-smelling entrances. 
black girls, naked to |\the waist, stagger under their heavy water 
jars from the municipal wells near by. 
groups and evidently discuss the latest Somali scandals, while 
their offspring remain in the slings on their blacks nonchalantly 
and nakedly exposed to King Sol at his worst. This same off- 
spring underfed, improperly nourished, will grow to maturity and 


) vests. Others of the poverty-stricken classes in soiled rags hover 
| around a peddler of Arabian sweets or trail along behind an 
| Ethiopian who beats his brass gong to awaken customers for the 
} purchase of his fermented native fruit juice, which he carries 
in a copper tureen slung behind him. A negotiation of a franc’s 
purchase is an event great enough to barter for an hour or two. 
_ A native meat shop is passed and the odors from the dried meats 
and freshly killed muttons and beeves incite the nostrils to no 
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rawhide ruggedness. 
Limehouse could never approach this. 


goats. 


NATIVE LIFE IN DJIBOUTI 


(Above) At the end of the wharf the strange Arab dhows unload their cargoes or take on 
burdens for the coast ports of the Red Sea. Perhaps it is coffee, sugar, rice, tobacco or 
spices. It may even be a load of Somali boys being spirited away into the twentieth-century 
slavery of the cities of Arabia. (Below) A Somali boy, whose parents would very likely sell 
him to you for sixty francs or less, is here shown taking his morning ration of goat’s milk. 


Ancient and shriveled women sit peacefully but they do. 


Younger 


Other women sit in are the salt works. 


They cover about forty or fifty acres. 


our northern States, so is salt produced in Djibouti. 
of about one hundred yards on a side are surrounded by low 
mounds with facilities for allowing the sea water to flood through. 
The process differs from 
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Surely New York’s East Side or London’s 


Camels sprawl on all fours in tethered groups among the huts 
and munch with great ennui at stubby tufts of grass. 
urchin drives a flock of sheep into the market place. 
blacks and flowing-gowned traders haggle over a transaction in 
Women in an inclosure are milking a half dozen of these 
desert-bred and scrawny animals, while an old warrior hesitatingly 


A small 
Near-by 


agrees to the sale 
of his braying 
diomicery. = tow a 
shrewd-faced mer- 
chant from town. 
A camel carayan 
proceeds ploddingly 
un the road to the 
village. They are 
overladen with fire- 
wood and skins 
from the desert and 
distant hill coun- 
try. The sale of 
firewood furnishes 
these people with 
their) ereatest 
means of livelihood 
because of the laws 
of demand — there 
is little other fuel to 
be obtained. For 
one native it is esti- 
mated that a profit 
equivalent to five 
dollars is enough to 
keep him in living 
expenses for an en- 
tire year. 

Passing a hut, a 
Somali approaches 
with a small bag: 

“M’steu, voul’ 
vous garcon?” and 
then he is aided by 
another with a 
limited English vo- 
cabulary who as- 
sures you: 

mile wib-onye, abe 
Somali boy, you 
take, cheap, sot+- 
ante francs?” 

Sixty francs! 
That is mighty 
cheap for human 
life. He is offering 
you the boy for 
sale, but not being 
an advocate of 
slavery you will re- 
fuse and then prob- 
ably will receive an 
offer greatly re- 
duced before you 
move on or are able 
to convince this old 
pirate that you 
really don’t care for 
his boy as your 
personal property. 
It is hard to realize 
that such condi- 
tions actually exist, 


The foregoing incident was just an example of 
the unimportance which the Somalis attach to human life. 

Out to the westward about a quarter of a mile from town 
As natural ice is produced commercially in 


Squares 
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DJIBOULYS: CATTLE MARKET 


As everywhere else in the East, Djibouti’s native life centers about 
its market place. Here cattle and donkeys and camels are bought 
and sold, and colored cloths from Manchester and Marseilles are 
piled for the inspection of the gay eye of the black man. Here a 
purchase of less than one franc is subject for an hour’s bargaining. 


ice production only’ in the fact that in our north the water freezes 
while here the tropical sun evaporates it. The sea water in this 
part of the world holds a large percentage of salt in solution, 
and as each square is flooded and allowed to evaporate a per- 
ceptible coat of salt is left at the bottom. The salt is collected 
and hauled to town, where a small amount is used locally and 
the rest sent to the Abyssinian towns to the west, and also to 
France in tramp steamers. 

Coming back to the village: it is now nearing sunset and 
from the white coral minaret of the mosque the muezzin is calling 
the faithful to prayer. : 

Were you to compare this solitary white-walled mosque of 
Djibouti with the Saint Sophia of Constantinople, or that of 
Mehemet Ali, Cairo’s mosque of world-known beauty, you would 
say that it is nothing to write home about. Architecturally speak- 
ing it would be like mentioning a country church in the same 
breath with Westminster Abbey. 

Behind the secluding inclosure. of the high walls and within 
the bare whitewashed room of public worship a strange sight 
greets the infidel. Where the Cairene pasha would be prostrate 
on his silken rug, or the barefoot Turk on his Shiraz, here you 
see the kneeling forms of penniless Somalis on their rudely woven 
grass mats, here and there a more financially fortunate Indian 
on his brilliantly woven Bombay carpet, an Arab or two on his 
habitual accouter- 
ment wrought in 
camel’s hair, all 
facing to the east- 
ward in the direc- 
tion of that holy of 
holies, the sacred 
town of Mecca. 
Arms are raised 
skyward and bodies 
thrown forward 
several times as ex- 
tracts from the 
Koran are recited. 
The same thing oc- 
curs three times a 
day whether in the 
mosque or out in 
the bare sands of 
the desert or in the 
midst of labor on 
the sea-wall jetty. 
But in this mosque 
the sight is spec- 
tacular because of 
the fact that all 
sects may go there 


A NATIVE VILLAGE IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF DJIBOUTI 


The natives live in little huts shaped like Eskimo igloos and made of thatched frames cov- 
ered with the skins of donkeys and goats. Small tiers of smoke rise here and there as some 


Somali housewife tends a kettle of boiling rice or spits a sheep for her family. 
women, sitting in groups and evidently discussing the latest Somali scandals, carry their naked 
children slung across their backs. The scene is darkened by hordes of flies. 


A CORNER' OF THE PLACE MENELIK 


There is a large admixture of Hindustani and other East Indian 
populations in Djibouti. French Somaliland is not a popular place 
for Europeans and the Hindu is consequently allowed to spread 
himself unobstructed, in contrast to his condition in some of the 
British Colonies of the more habitable parts of East Africa. 


| 


whether they be of wealth sufficient to clothe them fashionably 
or fezless beggars. An example of the cardinal requirement of 
the Koran. : 
Upon returning to the water front and the landing there is 
espied a new arrival in port, a long, white, and beautifully 
yachtlike craft flying the commission pennant of the French navy. 
Her captain and two of the officers are making the landing in a 
trim little pinnace pulled by six sailors, and in the stern sheets — 
you see brightly polished brass letters forming the name Diana. 
Upon inquiring of Mr. Billings and later, in conversation with 
the Captain himself, the writer of this article was made to realize 
how the mission of this French gunboat could make Africa seem 
indeed the Dark continent. , 


is 


The Diana had just come in from a trip along the Red Sea 


and Gulf of Aden. She had been searching for slavers! 

It is hard to realize in twentieth-century America that such 
a condition of affairs as slavery exists, but nevertheless it does. 
in Abyssinia, certain parts of Somaliland and the Sudan. These 
slaves are mostly feudal tenants of powerful Abyssinian land- 
owners where national laws and the ruling classes continue to 
wield an indisputable power. Their estates are more than baronial | 
in extent. Conditions may compare favorably with Richard’ 
Coeur de Lion’s days of English serfdom or in a milder form 
to the generations of the Algerian Rais. The Somalis are per- 
fectly contented on 
their native soil in 
this state of bond- 
age as long as they 
are fed and clothed 
and do not have to 
shift for them- 
selves. They pre- 
fer that mild form 
of slavery to free- 
dom. 

But the slave- 
running dhows that 
collect unfortunate 
ones along the 
coast and ship them 
into the pitiless 
communities of 
Arabs across the 
Red Sea make an- 
other proposition 
altogether. That 
means real slavery 
at itsharshest; 
under conditions 

(Continued on 

page 48) 


Other 


the Peruvian summer is in full sway 
jat the time when fugitives from our 
~jown bleak and slushy winter weather 
voyage southward to the shores of 


1] IMA in summer is very dif- 


| to Peru’s capital a wonderfut trans- 
formation had taken place. 
-were the dull-gray lowering skies; 


| muddy streets and the depressing, 
| dreary, chilly air. From a cloudless 


i 
ve 
oi 


_)mauve in the deep ravines, and even 
“the people seemed to have thrown 
off their hopeless, listless expres- 
_ sions and appeared gay, happy and 
light-hearted. Personally I had come 


| Americans I met could not say 


|. against them. To be sure, their ways 
are not our ways, and no doubt 


_ world would be a dull and uninter- 


i 
ia 
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SOCIAL CONTRASTS IN PERU’S CAPITAL 


The Fine Art of Amiability in Lima—Business Methods of the Middle Ages—The Childish 
Heart of Latin Peru—The Fine Feathers of Lima’s First Families—The Saving 
Undercurrent of Indian Blood 


ferent from Lima in winter, 
and fortunately for visitors, 


‘Latin America. When I returned 


Gone 


gone the everlasting drizzle, the 


sky the sun blazed down upon the 
ancient city and its environs; the 
air was as balmy and mild as June 
in the north, and Lima was like a 
butterfly just emerged fronka dull- 
gray chrysalis. The endless mud 
walls were flecked with light and 
shade; the buildings of soft cream, 
pink, lavender or blue, fairly 
glowed; the bare, austere brown 
mountainsides were softly golden in 
the rays of sunlight or deepest 


to like the Peruvians, although many 


enough harsh and unpleasant things 


there are many things that may be 
criticised and might be improved. 
But if all races were alike, if in all 
lands we found North American 
methods of business and life, the 


esting place for travelers. And no 
doubt, also, the Peruvians’ ways and 
methods are quite as satisfactory to 
themselves as are ours to ourselves. 
Moreover, the people of Inca Land 
have adapted themselves to no little 
extent to the ways of other lands 
and races. And, finding that they 
must depend largely upon foreigners 
and foreign capital—and more especially upon North Americans 
and Yankee capital—for the exploitation and development of their 
wonderful land, they are becoming more and more imbued with 
North American ways and habits. But the Peruvian—nor any 
Latin American—can ever be wholly North American or vice 
versa, thank God. 

Compared to the Latin Americans of the more tropical repub- 
lics, the Peruvians are, however, a very superior and more ad- 
mirable race. Perhaps they are a bit behind the Chileans in some 
ways; but in others they are, in my opinion, preferable. 

Compared to their more aggressive southern neighbors they are 
docile, law abiding, peaceful and democratic, which is exactly 
what might be expected from their blood and ancestry. The mass 
of the people are of Indian or mixed Indian blood and whereas 
the tribes ruled by the Incas were docile, timid and peaceful 
people, the aborigines of Chile were a haughty, nomadic, warlike 
race never really conquered by the Spaniards. And these char- 
acteristics still among the Peruvian and the Chilean people are 
still their outstanding features. Moreover, in more recent times 
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price. 


IN LIMA’S SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Although the Limefias are very fond of the latest thing 
in dress, both for men and women, their shops are ex- 
traordinarily behind the times. 
would apparently rather sell a few articles at a high 
price than go to the trouble of keeping his shelves 
stocked with materials which he could retail at a low 
Consequently everything in Lima is very high. 
None the less, the ladies all wear very sheer silk stock- 
ings and array themselves in a way which might be con- 
sidered shocking if their comeliness did not make it 
admirable instead. 
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By A. Hyatrr VERRILL 


considerable European blood has 
been added to the Indian and Span- 
ish of the natives. In Peru this has 
mainly been Italian, British, French 
and North American, whereas in 
Chile, it has been largely Slavic and 
Teutonic and, as a result, we find 
the Peruvians more reserved, more 
polite and more hospitable than the 
Chileans with their brusque, sus- 
picious and obtrusive manners. It 
has been said that one way of dis- 
tinguishing a Peruvian from a 
Chilean is to slap his face. If he 
apologizes he is a Peruvian and if 
he promptly returns the slap with 
a blow he is a Chilean. 

But I do not advise any one ex- 
perimentally inclined to try this test. 
The Peruvian may be quiet and 
peaceful, but he is no cringing timid 
man to be insulted with impunity. 
Much, too, has been said regarding 
the inferior quality of Peru’s fight- 
ing men—her army and navy—as 
compared to those of Chile. But 
this is problematical. Even though 
Chile had the best of it in the last 
unpleasantness between the two 
countries, I question if it was due 
so much to the superiority of her 
forces as men, as to their training. 
The Peruvian soldiery is under 
French officers, whereas the 
Chileans look to Germany for army 
training, and if the numbers of con- 
testants were equal I imagine the 
outcome of a land battle between the 
two would not warrant odds being 
laid in favor of Chile. As far as 
the navies are concerned, Chile has 
the best of it by far. In number 
of vessels, armament, size of ships 
and number of men she far out- 
ranks Peru, and even though the 
latter’s navy is now under North 
American naval officers she would 
stand little chance in a naval battle 
with Chile. Her police, who, to 
show the impartial character of the 
government, are under Spanish 
supervision, are excellent. They are always neat, snappy, and 
in their red and blue uniforms add color and picturesqueness to 
the surroundings, and they are ever polite, courteous and obliging, 
especially to foreigners. 

To be sure, their duties cannot be onerous, for crimes, espe- 
cially of a serious nature, are not frequent in Peru, which by the 
way is in striking contrast to Chile where the most revolting and 
fearful crimes, especially against small children, are common. 
Most of Lima’s police force appears to be engaged in conducting 
traffic. I say conducting, but that is far from the right word, 
for Lima’s traffic could not be properly conducted even by the 
entire traffic squad of New York City unless the laws and regu- 
lations, if such there be, are completely altered or new ones made. 
Normally, for example, vehicles are supposed to keep to the right 
and to pass other approaching vehicles on the right, but on certain 
streets, where there are trolley tracks, this rule of the road is 
reversed and vehicles keep to the left and pass approaching vehicles 
on the left. Cars are allowed to park on either side of the street. 
Many of the streets are very narrow and congested, and yet there 


The Peruvian merchant 
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INDIAN MERCHANTS OF LIMA’S SIDEWALKS 


Although the Indian and the Cholo or half-breed are looked down upon in Lima, there are rela 
tively few inhabitants that are not one or the other. Certainly the day-to-day activities of the capi- 
cease to be any Peruvian Indians. 


tal city would have to be suspended if there should suddenly 


are practically no one-way streets, and while circular traffic is sup- 
posed to be in force at the Plaza de Armas one sees vehicles cut- 
ting corners and running in the opposite direction to the circular 
flow of traffic. Indeed, the exceptions to the rule in their traffic 
are as numerous and as difficult to master as the exceptions to 
Spanish verbs, and all credit is due Lima’s traffic cops for suc- 
ceeding as well as they do. Why or how any autos escape annihila- 
tion, or how passengers survive, is a mystery, for Peruvian 
chauffeurs are perhaps the most reckless in the world. Accidents 
nevertheless are few, and serious ones still fewer, and during all 
my residence in Lima I have never heard the clang of an am- 
bulance gong as the vehicle was rushed to the aid of the victims 
of an auto mishap. Even easier than the duties of the police are 
those of the fire department. Fires are not infrequent, but adobe 
is not an inflammable material, and serious conflagrations are al- 
most impossible in mud-built Lima. As workmen and laborers 
the Peruvians are not to be despised, and after a long experience 
in Panama, with its worthless, incompetent, so-called native labor, 
it did my heart good to watch the toilers in Lima’s streets and 


CHOLOS AT HOME 


The native inhabitants of Peru are of a different sort from those found in Chile. 


in many ways a better stock upon which to build a race. 


Many of them are well educated, at 

least as far as reading and writing is concerned, and all they need is to have the principles of 

sanitation and personal hygiene taught them. Their homes and their diet are simple, but their 
labor, which they give ungrudgingly, keeps Peru alive. 
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fields. Not having employed Peru- 
vian labor to great extent I cannot 
pass upon the endurance or steadiness 
of the unskilled workman, but from 
personal observation I can affirm that 
when the Peruvian works he works 
with a will and with a strength and 
energy, as well as with an amount of 
intelligence totally unknown to the 
laborer of the more northern South 
American or the Central American 
republics. He is also a far more ro- 
bust, healthy and superior man, and 
with little training can handle a ma- 
chine tool, an air drill, concrete mixer, 
engine or even electrical tools to good 
advantage and without immediately 
wrecking them. Possibly, even prob- 
ably, judging by my own observations 
and the experiences of others, the 
laboring class of Peru is superior in 
its way to the business class. To earn 
his few soles a day the laborer works 


or if on piece work, as are the adobe’ 
brick makers, he works steadily and’ 
industriously from dawn to dark, and 
often on holidays and Sundays as 
well, in order to increase his income. 
On the other hand, the business man 
has short hours, he closes his place of business on the slightest 
provocation and on every possible holiday, and he never seems to 
care whether he does business or not. Never have I seen a place 
where the tradesmen appear to care so little about making a sale. 
Indeed, the average shopkeeper acts as 1f it were a great con- 
decension to wait on a customer, and often informs one that he 
has not the desired article rather than take the trouble to hunt it 
up or even take it froma shelf. Also, the Peruvian idea of doing 
business is rather remarkable. 

To clean out an old stock at a cut price would be almost heresy, 
according to Peruvian ideas, and if the stock is limited the shop- 
keeper takes the point of view that it is better and less trouble to 
sell a few articles at an exorbitant price than a number at a rea- 
sonable price. That the terrific price asked discourages purchasers 
does not trouble the séller in the least. Rather he prefers it, for 
in that case he does not need to replenish his stock and he has less 
work to do waiting on customers. As a result, prices of practically 
everything are almost prohibitive in Peru, for in order to maintain 
themselves at all the merchants are forced to make a profit of 
» » several hundred per cent. 

In addition to all this, the Peruvian 
has little or no conception of the 
meaning -of a contract, verbal or 
written. He will, with few excep- 
tions, always try to get more or do 
less than agreed, though he will 
usually back down and make the best 
of things when he finds his bluff is 
called. Of course this does not apply 
to the large houses, the established 
firms of good standing and reputa- 
tion which conduct their business 
along very similar lines to our own, 
as they have been forced to do 
through their dealings with the out- 
side world of finance and business. 
In private life the Peruvians have ad- 
vanced far beyond most of the Latin 
Americans. Although the old Span- 
ish custom of keeping the women 
more or less secluded still prevails to 
some extent, the majority of the 
women have almost as much freedom 
as in any European country or the 
United States. Very many have been 
educated abroad and have imbibed 
North American or British ideas, and 
they mingle freely with friends and 
acquaintances of the other sex in pub- 
lic and drive about or go shopping: 


They are 


like a Trojan during working hours, — 
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unattended and unchaperoned. In 
dress they follow Paris more than 
London ot New York and the display 
of sheer hosiery and the contents 
thereof on Lima’s streets would be 
shocking were it not so altogether ad- 
mirable. There is no denying that 
the Limefias, even of fairly mature 
years, believe thoroughly that the 
public should know that they possess 
legs, but as they are usually most 
shapely extremities, and as the Peru- 
vian women are as a whole really 
beautiful creatures, no one should ob- 
fects tt is*to be regretted that so 
many of the handsome girls have 
adopted henna-dyed hair, rouged and 
powdered faces, mascara-touched 
eyes, and carmined lips. Seldom do 
Peruvian women’s eyes need added 
black, their lips are naturally vivid 
enough and their complexions are 
usually flawless. Aw naturel a Peru- 
vian girl of the upper class is a sight 
to make one take more than a second 
glance, but with dyed hair, powder 
and rouge, she becomes a mere 
painted doll, indistinguishable from 
the demi-mondaine in appearance. 
But apparently neither the female nor 
the male of the species cares how ridiculous she or he may appear, 
provided they are exact counterparts of the impossible beings de- 
picted on the pages of Parisian fashion magazines. The woman, 
in paint, powder, a skirt skin tight above the knees, and prepos- 
terously high-heeled shoes, is no more of a monstrosity than her 
male relative in belted, short-waisted coat, tight trousers, lavender 
spats and yellow gloves, with a monocle glued in one eye and a 
malacca stick that would serve as a baseball bat in one hand. Dress, 
to the average Peruvian of the middle class, is paramount. He 
judges the station, family, salary and intelligence of his fellows 
by their clothes, and he knows he will be judged in the same man- 
ner. Of course he or she knows that friends or acquaintances are 
not hoodwinked in this way, any more than he or she will be fooled 
by the friend’s or acquaintance’s raiment, but there is always the 
hope that strangers will be impressed. A poorly paid clerk will 
array himself like a stage millionaire prince and will stroll up and 
down Calle Union, or sip chocolate and smoke high-priced ciga- 
rettes in the Palais Concierge, and be absolutely, supremely happy. 
Likewise, his feminine compeers will 
parade the street and pause before the win- 
dows of the most exclusive shops feeling 
that they are the observed of all observers, 
and desiring nothing more. 

Indeed, it is doubtful if, by a sort of 
self- -hypnosis, they do» not actually believe 
for the time being that they are what they 
seem. For the same reason, whenever a 
steamship arrives or departs, or a train 
halts at a station, people will flock aboard, 
crowd aisles or decks and fairly beam with 
delight, not that they have any intention of 
going on a journey but merely for the 
thrill of pretending to be passengers and 
to make others think they are travelers. 
But after all it is a most innocent and 
harmless sort of amusement, and if the 
Peruvians obtain any satisfaction from it 
why should any one object? 

Childishness, in fact, is rather typical of 
Latin American people and it is no more 
marked among Peruvians than among 
their neighbors. In many ways it is a 
really delightful and admirable trait. We 
of the north are ever prone to take life and 
other matters far too seriously, to grow 
old—mentally if not physically—too early 
in life, and to frown upon spontaneity and 
a juvenile excess of enthusiasm or spirits. 
But the Latins, though they mature at an 
early age and appear old at what we would 


Under the dictatorship, nominally the presidency, of Senor Leguia, 
oughly and efficiently modernized. In 
streets of cobble and sand. Foreign capital is helping in this development. 
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One of Lima’s chief problems is the regulation of traffic. 
whelming in quantity but that it is terrible in its dynamic quality. 
as that shown above, vehicles are supposed to go in only one direction. 

disappearing in the distance gives evidence that this ‘rule is not observed. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE NEW LIMA 


Peru is becoming thor- 


Lima, fine concrete boulevards are replacing ‘the old 


consider the prime of life, remain merely grownup boys and girls 
in many ways. A man may be a statesman, a merchant, a captain 
of industry, a jurist or a general; a leader in his line; a man of 
the soundest and most profound judgment and serious thought, 
but he will take delight and find joy in incidents and matters which 
would scarcely amuse a North American or British boy in his 
teens. One often sees a group of Peruvians talking together, 
gesticulating excitedly, emphasizing their words; almost shouting 
one moment, lowering their tones to hoarse whispers the next, 
until one feels sure they are plotting a revolution or are about 
to break into open hostilities. But the chances are that they are 
merely discussing the merits of certain cigars, the proper manner 
of cooking some national dish, or the features of a movie comedy. 
They will devote an inordinate amount of time and a vast quantity 
of breath to discussing some trivial and utterly frivolous matter 
which, nine times out of ten, can never be settled. Once, when 
waiting for a friend who was tinkering with his car in a garage 
on a holiday, I overheard two of the employees talking. They 
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LIMA’S CATHEDRAL PLAZA 


Not that the traffic is over- 
About a Plaza such 
The horse cab 
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were apparently having a heated argument over some most vital 
matter and I listened attentively and to my amazement discovered 
that they were merely discussing my friend. 

“Why should he work on a holiday?” demanded one. 

“Quien sabe? Perhaps he has to,” replied the other. 

“But perhaps he doesn’t. Pues, it may be he wants to.” 

“Perhaps he has a wife to support.” 

“Or children.” 

“And perhaps he has not and is in debt.” 

“No, amigo, but I think he has a mamd.” 

“But it may be he has not.” 

“At any rate he is a Gringo.” 

“Maybe he is a Chilefio.” 

“No, he is a German.” 

“Or perhaps English,” 

“No, I think him a North American.” 

‘Well, a Gringo at any rate.” 

“And they are all mad.” 

This seemed to settle 
it, and shrugging shoul- 
ders expressively, as 
though to indicate that 
the ways of Gringos 
were past understand- 
ing, the two began a 
new argument over an 
equally trivial matter. 

Perhaps it would be 
well for us to pattern 
our lives more after the 
Peruvians, in so far as 
their temperament is 
concerned. And then 
again, it might be a 
great mistake, for sel- 
dom will Latin char- 
acter and Anglo-Saxon 
methods go hand in 
hand. Indeed, it is very 
largely this very com- 
bination that is the 
trouble with the Peru- 
Viansy) Ol tate: sal 
might say, that causes 
strangers to criticise 
them and find fault 
with Peruvian ways. 
They have tried to fol- 
low us in progress and 
development and_ busi- 
ness and have failed to 
qualify in many ways 
because they are men- 
tally different. With 
open arms they have 
welcomed North Amer- 
ican capital, have seen 
North Americans and 
British develop their 
resources and build up 
their cities, construct their roads, increase their prosperity, make 
fortunes out of industries and business. They have admired, 
envied, tried to follow in the Gringo’s footsteps. 

“We have a wonderful country,” they say to themselves. “A 
great city, a chance of big business. The Gringos are making 
money in our own country, let us do as they do and we too will 
be rich and up to date.” — 

And so they erect fine buildings, open shops with every modern 
idea from plate-glass windows to electric signs and alluring dis- 

- play ; put up residences and apartments, and invest in mines, farms, 
factories and other lines of endeavor. But they have overlooked 
the one great factor in Anglo Saxon progress and success. They 
do not, cannot, realize that the Gringo mind goes with Gringo 
energy and inventiveness and progress; that our methods and 
minds and point of view have developed along with the develop- 
ment of other things; that our brains, our ideas, are as quickly 
and readily altered by requirements as the models of our motor 
cars or the designs of our machines. The Gringo’s brain is adapta- 
ble; he thinks in terms of today—or even tomorrow—while the 
Peruvian thinks in the manner of yesterday or of generations ago. 
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SUBURBAN PERUVIANS AND THEIR PRODUCE 


Outside of the Peruvian cities the Spanish influence disappears. 

civilization of Indians and industrious half-breeds. These sturdy, good-natured chil- 

dren cannot care very much whether or not their president is a dictator, nor that 

Peruvian elections are very questionable, nor that force wielded by the President’s 
secret police puts many an innocent in jail. 


would turn in Peru, not a crop 


In a thousand ways he is adaptable. He may alter his houses, his. 
buildings, his army and navy, his transportation, his clothing and 
customs, even his home life, to meet modern conditions, but he 


‘cannot alter his line of thought; his mental processes or his 


psychology. Though he dwells in a home equipped with Ameri- 
can sanitary plumbing and electric lights. Though he drives the 
latest of motor cars. Though he dresses and eats and lives as 
much like a Gringo as possible. Though his business is as much 


with foreigners as with natives, and even though he speaks Eng-— 


lish fluently and may have visited Europe and the United States, 
still he thinks like a Peruvian and his mind is fettered by tradition, 
age-old customs and conventions. It is not his fault. He can 
no more alter these ingrown ideas thanvhe can alter his stature 
or the color of his eyes. In short, the mentality, or perhaps bet- 
ter, the mental attitude of Peruvians has not kept pace with the 
country’s material progress and development and while, under 
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foreign capital and supervision, his land has raced onward to keep — 


pace with the twentieth century, he has been left far behind, 
floundering mentally in 
the dust of a century, 
ago. Few Peruvian 
merchants can be made 
to see the advantage of 
large sales and small 
profits ascompared 
with small sales and 
large profits. Few can 
understand the prin- 
ciples of keeping stock 
in trade moving and 
money in circulation. 
Few can see the losses 
entailed by high over- 
head expenses, a rap- 
idly deteriorating stock 
unsold, losses of inter- 
est on money invested 
in stock, or the losses 
of customers by failing 
to keep goods in de- 
mand in stock or over- 
charging for standard 
goods. Neither can the 
average Peruvian, 
—even of the most in- 
telligent class — realize 
that the most important 
member of the com- 
munity is the husband- 
man; that a country’s 
true prosperity and 
place in the world are 
measured by the status 
and condition, the thrift 
and per capita wealth 
of the farmer and the 
laborer. Ninety per 
cent of the farmers 
and laborers in Peru, 
; are Indians, and the 
comparatively few Peruvians of Spanish blood—pure or mixed— 
despise the Indian and look down upon him. They disparagingly 


It becomes a 


‘refer to him as a Cholo—and loudly and assertively deny a taint 


of Cholo blood, even though features and skin speak eloquently of 
the Indian strain. It is a point of view inherited from the old 
Dons, from the men who maltreated, despoiled, massacred, looted 
and enslaved the aborigines. And yet, today, scarcely a wheel 
be raised, not a ton of ore mined; 
hardly a train, trolley car or motor bus be ‘operated; a street 
cleaned, a pavement laid, a building erected, a burden carried, a 
store or office swept, were the Indians to refuse to work. Even 
more, were the Cholos to strike en masse; were they to be sud- 
denly wiped out, there would be scarcely a servant left in the 
homes, hardly a meal cooked, and the inhabitants would starve 
for lack of food raised, brought to market, sold and prepared by 
the Cholos. 

Even the personnel of the police, army and navy is mainly 
Indian, and if Peru is to keep pace with the rest of the world, 
if her prosperity and progress are to be lasting, and if the Peru- 
vians are not looking for future troubles and calamities, it be- 
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hooves them to alter 
their attitude to- 
wards the Indian 
population and place 
their laborers, their 
farmers and _ their 
artisans on a better 
footing. Fortunately 
for the country and 
the people, the Cholo 
is a most docile and 
long suffering indi- 
vidual. He is easily 
satished and asks lit- 
tle, and I doubt if 
the most eloquent 
and inimical agitator 
could organize labor 
unions or foment a 
strike among them. 

From what I have 
seen of Indians of 
many tribes and in 
many places, I am 
far from being in 
favor of educating 
or civilizing them 
more than is abso- 
lutely essential. But 
in most respects the 
great majority of 
Peruvian Indians are 
already civilized. 
Many can read and 
write, most of them are, nominally at least, Christians, and all they 
need is to be taught cleanliness, sanitation and practical things. 
There should be manual and agricultural instruction, enforced 
sanitation in their villages and their quarters in the towns, medi- 
cal inspection and treatment, and means of entertainment provided. 
I have been told by many Peruvians and by an equal number of 
foreign residents in Peru, that it is impossible to better the Indians. 
That they prefer their filthy, squalid huts and dreary lives to clean 
houses and good times. That they resent kindness and a helping 
hand and that it is a waste of time and money to try to do any- 
thing for their betterment. 

I don’t believe this in the least. Wherever I have observed 
conditions among the Indians in Peru I have noticed that they are 
only too willing to better themselves. Whenever they are in a 
position to do so they have built better houses, have adopted doors 
and _ windows, 
have installed 
cheap but serv- 
iceable furnish- 
ings and have 
Vin pir o-v.e dd. 
Where they are 
employed in the 
homes of for- 
eigners they 
soon _ abandon 
their filthy ways, 
take pride in 
neat, clean cloth- 
ing and improve 
in every way. 
Of course the 
Indian of Peru 
cannot be driven 
ont or ced to 
change his ways. 
No Indian can 
be driven. We 
have proved that 
with our own 
North American | 
redmen, and 
Panama discov- 
ered the fact at 
the cost of nu- 
merous lives. 
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LIMA’S MAIN STREET IN SUMMER 


Lima in summer is very different from Lima in winter. 

wind in North America, Lima is bathed in a balmy sun such as we are blessed with 

in June. Then Lima is like a butterfly emerging from her gray chrysalis of stucco 

Although the Peruvians have adopted, as far as they are able, North Ameri- 

can business methods and customs, they are fortunately still Peruvians, and still, to 
the traveler who comes to know them, a genuinely charming people. 


ALONG THE PERUVIAN COAST 


Although the coast of Peru is not a hospitable one, the resources of the country are so im- 

portant that port facilities are rapidly being developed, especially at. Callao, the port for Lima. 

Copper and silver, sugar, cotton and wool are exported in large quantities. 
exports more than twice the worth of her imports. 
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But the Indian is 
imitative, he is al- 
ways anxious to 
outdo his neighbor, 
or at least not to be 
outdone by him, and 
all that is required is 
to excite interest, get 
a few Indians 
started on the right 
road and the others 
will follow. 

In Peru, unlike 
most Latin Ameri- 
can countries, poli- 
tics are not a ham- 
pering factor in the 
country’s progress 
and _ development. 
Nominally, Peru is a 
republic, but prac- 
tically it is, under the 
present administra- 
tion, a dictatorship. 
To us, the idea of a 
dictator may seem 
repugnant, and a re- 
public wherein the 
elections are a farce, 
where might is right 
and the people have 
little or nothing to 
say in the matter, is 
to North Americans 
all wrong and unthinkable. But we have forever been making 
grave and costly mistakes by judging Latin Americans by our- 
selves and sticking our official fingers into Latin American political 
pies, and it is very doubtful if a dictatorship is not the best form 
of government for many if not most of our South and Central 
American neighbors. Of course a great deal depends upon the 
dictator. If he is a rascal, a grafter, a despot or a narrow-minded 
bigot or fanatic he most assuredly will play the devil with his 
country and his people, and no one can blame anyone who dares 
to put his career to an abrupt and final end. But if, on the other 
hand, he is a patriotic man, a just, fair-minded, honest fellow who 
has his country’s and his people’s good at heart, he may and usually 
will do far more for his country than half a dozen duly elected 
presidents who are swayed first one way and then another by 
politics, who are in office for what they can make, and who feel 
that whatever 
they do— aside 
from their own 
personal benefit 
—will be undone 
by the next man 
in the presiden- 
tial Schair eet 
any rate, wher- 
ever a really big 
and strong man 
had becomea 
dictatorofa 
Latin American 
country, that 
country has had 
more piace, 
prosperity and 
progress under 
his rule than un- 
der that of any 
precedingor 
succeeding presi- 
dents. Mexico 
was never better 
off than under 
Diaz. Guatemala 
prospered amaz- 
ingly under 

(Continued on 
page 48) 


When all is ice and sharp 


At present Peru 


MONUMENTS OF THE NEW STONE AGE IN BRITTANY 


The curious alignements or rows of up-ended rocks, many of them of great size, which the traveler has pointed out to him in many parts of 


Brittany may not interest him, in passing, as much as cathedrals and chateaux. 
the days of the aurochs and the mammoth and the day of the modern traveler. 


But they have a secret history which makes them a link between 
No one knows just what the purpose of these rows of stones can 


have been but we do know that they antedate any historical settlement in France by very many years. 


FROM CAVEMAN TO BOULEVARDIER’ 


Traces of Ancient Man and His Habits in France—The Caves of the Pyrennees and Their Time- 
less Secrets—Artists That Never Saw a Brush—Modern France on Top of Its 
Ancient Origins 


By RicHarp PECKHAM 


drals, museums, and other monuments of Christian civiliza- 

tion, thinks very little of the backgrounds or rather of the 
underlying strata of what he sees. The majesty of the prehistoric 
past is for him obscured by the nearer, if less majestic, historic 
present. He knows nothing, or at least is told nothing by the 
tourist bureaus, of the mammoth, the aurochs, the reindeer, the 
woolly rhinoceros, that roamed the hills and valleys of France 
in the Age of Mammals when man was still struggling for a foot- 
hold on the earth. To the modern traveler a live dog is better 
than a dead lion, as Thoreau said. Yet it is hard to understand 
why Notre Dame is so great an achievement unless something is 
known of the years when the ancestors of those who built it could 
do no better than chip flint and scrape the bones of beasts for 
their tools and weapons. 

Most people are a little leery of prehistory because they are so 
uncertain of the reality of the pronouncements of those who have 
studied it. They say, “Well, I don’t see how you can tell whether 
or not a skull dug up in South Africa or Java is really old or 
not, nor how it can be claimed to be nearer to a monkey than a 
man.” If the methods of prehistory were as well known and as 
much exploited as the methods by which we have learned of the 
cathedral builders we should all wonder why we had not under- 
stood it all before. In the first place, although nothing serious 
has happened to the face of the earth within historic times wé 
know very surely from internal evidence that during the past 
hundred thousand years or so a great deal has happened to it. 
The most recent and consequently the most important disturbances, 
considered from the point of view of human history, has been 
the disturbance caused by the so-called Ice Age. This Ice Age, 
during which there was a sheet of glacial ice of enormous thick- 
ness covering eastern North America roughly from the Mississippi 
to the Atlantic and extending as far southward as Long Island 
Sound, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Central Ohio, and Europe 

_as far south as the British Isles, Northern France, Switzerland 
and Northern Italy, really may be spoken of as the beginning of 
modern times, such a trifling moment as the later cultural Renais- 
sance being a very unimportant point. Before this great ice ad- 
vance, the causes of which, although climatic certainly, are not 
quite clear, Europe was very much larger than it is now, as shown 


: THE casual traveler through France, seeing chateaux, cathe- 


* Human Origins; a Manual of Prehistory; By George Grant McCurdy 
Ph.D., Research Associate in Prehistoric Anthropology with Professorial 
Rank, Curator of Anthropology, Yale Unwersity. Vol. I. The Old Stone 
Age and the Dawn of Man and His Arts. Vol. II. The New Stone Age 
and the Ages of Bronze and Iron. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1924. 


hundred thousand would perhaps be much too short. 


by the map on page thirty-three. There was a land connection 
between Europe and Africa by means of which human and animal 
life could have crossed and certainly did. There was also a con- 
tinental connection with the British Isles and Iceland and probably 
with Greenland. Then came the great ice advance, cutting the 
connections with its glacier tongues and its floods of thaw water, 
depositing silt and gravel, stones and debris everywhere on what 
had been exposed land. 

Now it is very hard to tell just how long man has existed on 
earth as an animal separate and distinct in his ways of living and 
behaving from the other primates. Anything up to a million 
years might be correct, although that is probably too long. Five 
Since the 
glacial period in Europe which Baron de Geer, the Swedish scien- 
tist, has ingeniously proven to have ended about fifteen thousand — 
years ago the traces of man’s occupation of northern Europe 
and the evidences of his cultural development are quite numerous. 
Going backward from the beginning of the Christian Era in 
Europe, about 100 A. D. we find the Iron Age, during which 
there were men of relatively advanced culture using swords, 
chariots, metal vases, and the like, samples of all of which have 
been dug up in Germany. Still farther back we come upon the 
Bronze Age, the age of axes and soft metal implements when 
men lived much wilder and less cultured lives that even the bare- 
footed warriors of the Iron Age. Back of the Bronze Age, earlier’ 
than the earliest of Egyptian times, we find the New Stone Age, 
the age of the prehistoric stone ruins of Brittany, the era of 
polished and perfected flint implements, of dolmens and of the 
earliest pottery. Back of this is the Old Stone Age, the age of 
implements of bone and stone, of cave paintings, the latest epoch 
of which was the Magdalenian, and the earliest a transition epoch 
from the old Age of Mammals, when man was not yet full-witted 


‘and had not yet reached the stage of being able to use his hands 


in the cultural arts which later gave him his place at the head of 
the animal kingdom. ae 

How man reached this point of his development, this place from 
which he began to assume, with his erect posture, the qualities of 
judgment which no other animal has been able to reach is very 
well explained by Dr. George G. McCurdy, whose book “Human 
Origins” has just been published. Dr. McCurdy says, in his intro- 
duction to this epoch-making book, “The quest of origins has 
always been fascinating to mankind; it is the natural outgrowth 
of man’s endeavor to link cause with effect. The oldest historic 
records testify to man’s interest in the beginnings of all things, 
the human race included. No other myths are so nearly universal 
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as creation myths; no other problem in all the realm of things in 
their imitial stages is at once so stimulating to the imagination as 
the problem of the origin of things human—the physical man, the 
human intellect, the human culture complex. In all three cate- 
| gories (physical, intellectual, and cultural), there is a gap between 
‘man and the other primates, the gap being least marked in the 
physical domain. 

| “A difficulty inherent in the quest of human origins is that 
/man must perforce be his own examiner and classifier, and sit in 
| judgment upon the results of self-investigation. To perform these 
functions without bias is a crucial test even for the human intellect. 
‘Another obstacle inherent in self-scrutiny is the determination of 
7 and agreement upon the sum total of the physical, mental, and 
) cultural characters that enter into the making of Homo. Granting 
| that these characters can be 
listed and agreed upon, there 
‘| still remains the problem as 


as 


upon vision and touch, would be of special advantage to an arboreal 
primate. The development of the sense of sight is well illustrated 
in the living representative of a group of lower Eocene primates, 
namely, Tarsius, in which sight completely overshadows the sense 
of smell. The reduction of the snout automatically increased the 
range of usefulness of vision, because it removed the chief physical 
obstruction to the fullest use of conjugate movements of the eyes. 

“The overlapping of the visual fields was the first step toward 
the acquisition of true stereoscopic vision; it was stereoscopic 
vision that immeasurably increased the appreciation of form, color, 
and details of objects and transformed ‘Some Eocene Tarsioid 
into a monkey’ with machinery for bringing about conjugate 
movements of the eyes. The making of such movements involves 
an elaboration of that part of the cerebral cortex which is con- 
cerned with eye-move- 
ment control and the func- 
tion of attention. Visual 
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~ to which of them are primary {ore 


~ and which are of secondary 
importance. There are, how- 
| ever, certain outstanding fea- 
) tures which at once arrest the 
_ attention, such as the power 
of speech, brain elaboration, 
and erect posture. The lat- 
| ter can be traced back to a 
_ pre-human stage, and there- 
* fore has only an_ indirect 
| bearing on the passage from 
a simian stage to man’s es- 
tate—a passage which was 
| ‘obviously coincident with an 
active period of brain elabo- 
ration, one of the fruits of 
which might well have been 
the acquisition of articulate 
|, speech. 
“Tt is no part of the pur- 
pose of this book to trace in 
detail the organic evolution of 
| man from more lowly forms 
' of life. That is the province 
of the zoologist, and our con- 
_ cern is with the development 
_ of Homo as disclosed by the 
' material records of prehis- 
tory. Nevertheless, it may 
be well at the outset of a 
study of human origins to in- 
| dicate in a very general way 
the main stages in human 
evolution as the process is 
viewed by modern science. 
“To discover the roots of 
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concentration whets curiosity 
to examine; and to satisfy 
curiosity the hand is called 
upon to adjust movable ob- 
jects for inspection. Thus 
the tactile sense becomes in- 
timately linked up with vision. 
“There came a time when 
the call of the brain for the 
freedom of the hand out- 
weighed the needs of the 
hand for support; and in 
winning the freedom of the 
hand, the brain won its own 
freedom to a field of almost 
unlimited possibilities for ex- 
pansion, for hand freedom 
means erect posture and a 
brain case poised where it 
may best expand, at the top 
of a practically vertical spinal 
column rather than sus- 
pended from the end of a 
horizontal one. Given a hu- 
man hand and a_ nascent 
human brain, only time and a 
suitable natural environment 
were necessary to produce the 
fabric of our civilization. 
“The researches of Elliot 
Smith, Hedd, and Hunter 
show that the areas of the 
brain that have to do with 
sensory discrimination are 
precisely those which were 
the first to expand, namely, 
the parietal, prefrontal, and 


the human stem one must dig 


inferior temporal areas of the 


in Eocene soil, the earliest © From McCurdy’s 
epoch of the geologic age of 
mammals. There one finds 
- among mammals a group of 
insectivores, small of body 
but relatively large of brain 
and closely allied to the 
primate stock, also a primi- 
tive lemuroid (Tarsius). A 
study of these forms reveals 
the influence of an arboreal 
mode of life on the develop- 
ment of the mammalian brain. G. Elliot Smith points out 
that in the forerunners of the Mammalia the celebral hemi- 
sphere was predominantly olfactory in function; that even when 
the true mammal emerged and all the other senses received due 
representation in the cerebral cortex, the animal’s behavior was 
still influenced to.a much greater extent by smell impressions than 
by those of the other senses. Arboreal life would suffice to change 
all this; for it would limit the usefulness of the olfactory organs 
and at the same time favor the development of hearing, touch, 
and especially vision. It was the special cultivation of vision that 
differentiated the lemurs from their ancestors and opened the way 
for a period of brain elaboration that eventually culminated in man. 
“The fullest possible reliance upon these senses, particularly 


aaa OPS courtesy D. Appleton & Co. 
EUROPE DURING THE CRUCIAL INTERGLACIAL TIMES 


In order to understand the distribution of human life in prehistoric 
times it is necessary to understand that Europe was not always the 
shape which the traveler is now accustomed to. In this map the heaviest 
lines represent the greatest extent of land which is supposed to have 
existed before the last glacial advance of about fifteen thousand 
years ago changed Europe to its present form. 
that not only is there a bridge of land across the Mediterranean 
but a connection between the continent and Greenland including Ice- 
land and the British Isles. 


cerebrum. Pithecanthropus, 
Eoanthropus, Homo rhod- 
esiensis, Homo neander- 
talensis, and Homo sapiens 
represent so many stages in 
an ascending series of cere- 
bral expansion. 

“Improvement of the 
vision and of tactile dis- 
crimination lessened the 
chances of error of judg- 
ment and led to increased 
confidence in the validity of mental processes as a guide to action. 
When the mind of man became capable of solving a problem by 
means of simple analysis, it found a new world, unattainable to 
its nearest of animal kin, a world which man has been exploring 
for hundreds of thousands of years and the possibilities of which 
will continue to stimulate intellectual achievement without apparent 
limit. 

“Tn this new world, where one can arrive at results by indirec- 
tion, one is apt to ignore the importance of the human hand, that 
marvelously adaptable tool of the human brain. The clenched 
fist can deal a telling blow, the grip can strangle, and the nails can 
rend only when in relatively close proximity to the object attacked 
or attacking. Since he had neither fleetness of foot nor unusual 
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© From McCurdy’s ‘““Human Origins,’ courtesy D. Appleton & Co. 
A PAINTING THOUSANDS OF YEARS OLD 


Art is nothing new. In the earlier stages of the development of pre- 

historic man, painting was developed quite highly. This figure of 

an ox from the wall of the cavern of Font-de-Gaume, France, repre- 

sents a stage in primitive painting in which the painting of shadows 

to represent relief had not been used. The drawing of the ox is, 

however, extraordinarily good. The average man today could 
not do as well. 


strength of arm, primitive man had to use artificial substitutes for 
these qualities. The use of stick or club makes possible a 
heavier blow and at a longer 
range. Moreover, a club or 
stone may be used as a pro- 
jectile, thus immeasurably in- 
creasing the zone of safety 
without appreciably lessening 
the power of attack or de- 
fense. 

“The problem was, there- 
fore, one of utilization of ma- 
terials at hand. The most 
utilizable of all stones is 
flint, because of its hardness 
and mode of fracture, which 
leaves a comparatively 
straight edge. Moreover, flint 
flakes are produced by purely 
natural means. Sometimes 
they may have been produced 
accidentally, and the mind 
that observed the connection 
between the accidental prod- 
uct and itself as the producer 
is entitled to be called human. 

“Given exceptional minds 


discoverer, of one age became the hero or god of the next. In 
all ages the course of progress has been thought out by the: 
gifted few, while the rate of progress has depended upon the 
ability of the many to profit by the achievements of the few. 

“The anatomist, the psychologist, the anthropologist haye| 
all contributed to a better understanding of human origins.|/ 
The field of each has its special limitations. Much can be} 
learned by a study of living races, both civilized and primitive, | 
especially the latter; but the traditional background of even} 
the most primitive living races is exceedingly complex in com-]} 
parison with that of the earliest known fossil races. In the | 
last analysis there is little left on which to base one’s con- 
clusions as to how fossil man reacted to mental stimuli save | 
that which may be deduced from a comparative study of | 
fossil human skeletal remains and associated cultural remains. | 
The skeletal remains are rare; cultural remains are relatively | 
plentiful; but in both categories the record is only fragmen- | 
tary. In order to make the most of the available records, a} 
knowledge of prehistoric sequence is of the utmost importance. | 
Chronology is the essential framework of prehistory in the} 
same sense that it is of history. The difference is one of | 
degree rather than of kind: history requires absolute chro- 
nology, prehistory only relative chronology.” fot 

Dr. McCurdy’s book must remain for many years the one | 
definitive work on the earliest-phases of human history. It is” 
wisely and temperately written, broadly conceived and finely | 
executed. It is, and is sure to remain, a monument to Ameri-_ 
can scholarship. It would be a fine thing if “Human Origins” | 
could be in the hands of everyone who travels in Europe. | 
It is the Baedeker of those layers of the earth’s crust in which — 
the book of mankind is written, a book that is scarcely marked 
at all by the seemingly momentous happenings of that small 
portion of living beings which is civilized. 

Perhaps the most interesting question in the mind of the 
lay reader will be concerning the Old Stone Age, as that is 
the age which has left the haziest record and is consequently the 
age whose unveiling must be attended by the greatest sense of ro- 
mance. Of this period Pro- 
fessor McCurdy gives a sum- 
mary somewhat as follows: 
“The Old Stone Age being 
farthest removed from us, 
the evidence bearing upon it 
is less distinct and more frag- 
mentary than that bearing 
upon the later prehistoric 
ages. The mass of evidence 
that has been accumulated is. 
due to the immeasurably long 
period covered and to the aid — 
furnished by such cognate’ 
sciences as geology, paleon- 
tology, zoology, and com-_ 
parative anatomy. The 
geologic sciences have been~ 
indispensable in determining ~ 
the age of the deposits that 
have yielded the oldest relics 
of man, while zodlogy and 
comparative anatomy have 
made it possible to fix ap- 
proximately the place man 


capable of arriving at a goal © From McCurdy’s “Human Origins,” courtesy D. Appleton & Co. occupies in nature. These 
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the development of rudi- 
mentary speech. The brain of even the most primitive monkeys 
reveals a distinct expansion of the cerebral areas concerned ‘with 
hearing and the control of sound production. 

“For untold eons the common stock of knowledge was passed 
on from generation to generation and from age to age by word of 
mouth. In such circumstances it is easy to see how myth, legend, 


; astronomy is. Much of the 
record is yet to be revealed and still more has been irretrievably 
lost. Moreover, the Old Stone Age chapter of prehistory lies 
wholly within the realm of the geologic past, and geologic time 
can be measured only approximately. Hence, Old Stone Age 
chronology is relative, not absolute, and this applies both to its 
beginning and to its close. We have to deal with an age without 
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\ 
definitely known boundaries (as was the earth in the time of 
‘Columbus ), but we have explored it sufficiently to know that 
it was enormously long. 
| “To the average mind, much more importance attaches to 
the beginning than to the close of the Old Stone Age. When 
did it begin? This question can be answered by saying that 
ithe Old Stone Age is as old as man himself, which leads to 
‘the query, How old is man? This can only be answered by 
‘first determining what constitutes man, and here one comes 
‘to the difficulty that has always been a stumbling-block to 
/progress in the study of human origins—the difficulty inherent 
‘in passing judgment on one’s own case. An answer which 
should approximately meet the requirements would be that the 
human prototype passed the line into man’s estate when he 
became man both physically and mentally (or culturally). 
_ “At least three physical factors are requisite—the hand, a 
brain that is fairly well balanced on a spinal column normally 
‘approximately erect, and stereoscopic vision. These three 
factors cannot be divorced; rather do they form a physical 
complex, triplets born at one and the same time. Given this 
physical complex, a culture that we may call human would 
as surely follow as does the day the night. Tools without a 
| hand are unthinkable; but given a hand controlled by a brain 
unfettered by its chances of development, tools will in due 
course be selected and even invented. 

“The record, fragmentary though it is, points to a conjunc- 
tion of the physical and cultural requirements necessary to 


Epoch ; this conjunction marks the beginning of the Old Stone 
Age. A period when man without a cultural background be- 
| gan to create one for himself may properly be spoken of as 
|’an Age of Stone, because stone tools, being practically im- 
| perishable, have been preserved to our day. Even had there 
| been no stone, or if nascent man had neglected to use it, 
| cultural evolution would have begun just the same, for its 
day had come; but evidence of its existence would be lacking 
, because of the perishable nature of the materials employed. 
“The human era is infinitesimally short when compared with the 
age of the earth, or even with the era of life on the earth. It is 
| leng only when compared 
' with that portion which is 
_ measured by historic records. 
_ The moment one leaves the 
historic realm and attempts 
to penetrate into and explore 
the prehistoric realm, he 
must plant one foot firmly on 
the rock of stratigraphy and 
the other on the solid basis of 
organic and cultural evolu- 
tion. 
__-“A prehistoric relic found 
in situ in an undisturbed de- 
posit is at least as old as the 
deposit itself, and here is 
where the geologist and 
paleontologist can help the 
prehistorian. A prehistoric 
relic found beneath an undis- 
turbed deposit is older than 
the deposit. Among the first 
things to attract the attention 
of the student of the Pleis- 
tocene Epoch are the series 
of glacial and interglacial de- 


| constitute nascent Homo somewhere in the late Tertiary © "om McCurdy’s “Human Origins,” courtesy D. Appleton & Co. 


A LATER STAGE IN PREHISTORIC PAINTING 


In comparison with the painting of the ox, shown opposite, this 
reindeer from a later fresco in the cavern of Font-de-Gaume is a 
great improvement. Paleolithic (Old Stone Age) art reached its 
highest stage during the per:od which this drawing represents. The 
artist first prepared the stone surface to be painted by scraping it. 
The outline of the figure and such details as eyes, horns, mane, and 
hoofs were then sketched in color, usually black; the modelling was 
then added in various shades produced by mixing red, black, and 
yellow, the colors being made of the oxides of manganese and iron. 


lake villages. These sites, more or less protected from natural 
agencies, reveal a sequence second in importance only to the 
stratigraphic record proper. 
“Only in rare instances 
does one find the two kinds 
of deposits in the same site. 
Some happy combinations 
make possible a direct corre- 
lation of the evidence from 
both sources; but they can 
hardly be called absolutely 
necessary because of the con- 
sistently harmonious char - 
acter of the evidence afforded 
by each of the two classes of 
sites in question. There are 
other points of contact be- 
tween the two groups of sites, 
such as faunal remains, both 
human and animal, and the 
nature of the cultural re- 
mains. The evidence from 
these sites shows not only 
that man inhabited Europe 
throughout the Pleistocene, 
but also that flint tools were 
chipped and utilized by the 
precursor of man as far back 


posits and the succession of © From McCurdy’s “‘Human Origins,” courtesy D. Appleton & Co. as the Upper Tertiary. 
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formed wholly (or almost pds 

wholly) through natural agencies, such as bowlder clay, glacial till 
loess, travertine, forest bed, peat, erosion and fill, etc. There is 
another important class of evidence found in deposits resulting 
for the most part from human habitation, for example the floor 
deposits of caves and rock shelters and the accumulations under 


matic conditions and eventually fitted him to survive in all latitudes 
and altitudes. The authors of Pre-Chellean culture lived through 
the first two glacial epochs and the intervening interglacial epoch 
(Giinz-Mindel). The long Mindel-Riss Interglacial Epoch wit- 
nessed a distinct advance over Pre-Chellean culture to the stage 


© From McCurdy’s “Human Origins,” courtesy D. Appleton & Co. 
ANCIENT HISTORY FROM A FRENCH CAVE 


Just as we learn of the Greeks and Romans from Pausanias, 
Herodotus, Caesar or Livy, we learn of the most important inhabi- 
tants of Europe in prehistoric times from the records drawn upon 
the walls of ancient caves. This drawing of the great mammoth 
of Europe shows us something of the kind of life which was dominant 
on the continent before the so-called Ice Age, before man had 
developed to his present position, The prehistoric man who drew 
this picture drew also pictures of animals well known to us today 
from living specimens. His accuracy in drawing the horse and the 
reindeer make it necessary for us to believe that he has not exag- 
gerated in his portrait of the extinct mammoth. This drawing dates 
from the Aurignacian period which was much earlier than the 
Magdalenian in which colored drawings were made. 


known as Chellean and to the first phase of the succeeding Acheu- 
lian stage. The Acheulians lived on through the Riss Glacial to be 
followed during the Third, or Riss-Wtrm, Interglacial by the 
Warm Mousterians, whose skeletal and cultural remains are so 
During the Fourth, or 


well typified at Ehringsdorf and Taubach. 
Wirm, Glacial there was a distinct 
quickening of cultural progress. 
The Cold Mousterians (Neander- 
tal race) survived the Wurm 
advance to fall before the Aurig- 
nacians, far superior both physi- 
cally and culturally. The later 
phases of the Witirm Glacial are 
synchronous with the Solutrean 
and Magdalenian Epochs. With 
these phases there disappeared 
from western Europe the last of 
the races of the Old Stone Age and 
a culture possessing many inter- 
esting and unique features, some 
of which are linked up with the 
dawn of art. 

“The oldest known cultural 
relics are the utilized flints com- 
monly known as eoliths, but in all 
probability the earliest races of man 
made use also of bone and wooden 
tools and perhaps shells. The 
oldest known bone fashioned by 
man, presumably for some definite 
purpose, is the piece of leg bone of 
Elephas found at Piltdown (Sus- 
sex). Wood is still more perish- 
able, yet under suitable conditions it may be preserved for an 
indefinitely long period. A pointed wooden implement, perhaps 
as old as the one of bone from Piltdown, was found in Elephas 
antiquus beds (early Pleistocene) at Claxton-on-Sea. These are 
but rare exceptions which prove the rule and justify the use of 
the term Old Stone Age. 

“The Age as a whole admits of division into two periods, the 
Eolithic and the Paleolithic, corresponding to a portion of the Ter- 
tiary and the Quaternary respectively. The Paleolithic Period is 
subdivided into seven epochs: the Pre-Chellean, Chellean, and 
Acheulian (Lower Paleolithic) ; Mousterian (Middle Paleolithic) ; 
and the Aurignacian, Solutrean, and Magdalenian (Upper Paleo- 
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© From McCurdy’s “Human Origins,’ courtesy D. 
AN EXTINCT EUROPEAN 


Walking down the present Rue de Rivoli in Paris would not lead the 
traveler to believe that the banks of the Seine were ever the abode of 
This drawing, done in red, on the walls of the cavern 
of Font-de-Gaume, Dordogne, France, convinces us, however, that a kind 
of rhinoceros with long hair’ once did inhabit France. 
which may very well have been drawn thirty thousand years ago shows 
the beginnings of the effect of modelling accomplished by the thickening 
of the lines of the drawing in places which are supposed to be, shaded. 
The cave man was a realist, and something of a colorist too. 
natural aptitude for art which the thousands of years which have run over 
us since his day have done much to deaden. 

rare as the woolly rhinoceros. 


TRAVEL 


lithic). The culture of the Lower Paleolithic Period is best repre- 


sented in France, southern England, Belgium, Spain, and Portugal; 
it occurs, but to a lesser extent, in Germany, Italy, Poland, and ~ 
Monaco. Outside of Europe we find it in Algeria, Egypt, Sahara, 


Congo, and South Africa; also in various parts of Asia—notably 7 | 
These countries 


in Syria, Mesopotamia, Indo-China, and Japan. 
all lie in tropical to middle latitudes. 


“The first part of the Middle Paleolithic Period was synchronous — 


with the last warm fauna known to Europe—Elephas antiquus and 


E. trogontherii, Rhinoceros merckii, and hippopotamus. The lat- | 


ter part of this period, the Cold Mousterian Epoch, witnessed the © 
return of a cold fauna once more, for one finds the remains of 


Neandertal man associated with the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 


reindeer, horse, etc. This cold fauna persisted throughout the 
Upper Paleolithic Period and thus was associated with the Cro- 
Magnons and Magdalenians, who immortalized it in their art. 


an 
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“The physical record of man’s existence during the Old Stone i 


Age is even less delible than the cultural, because the only parts of — 
man’s physique which stand any chance of being preserved are his 
bones, and these are less durable than stone. Passing over the~ 
fossil apes, we come to Pithecanthropus erectus, which lived dur-_ 
ing an early phase of the Old Stone Age, and which itself might 


well have been a tool user (although no tools were found in the _ 


same deposits). Recent studies of Pithecanthropus based largely 
on endocranial characters lead one to the conclusion that its kinship | 
with Homo is very close. a hast 
“The apelike lower jaw found at Piltdown is probably that of an 
early type of Homo, to which the name Eoanthropus might well 
apply; besides, it was found associated with flints that had ap- 
parently been utilized. Whether it actually belongs with the Pilt- | 


down cranium is a question largely of academic importance; the — 


latter certainly represents Homo both physically and culturally. 
Of equal or perhaps greater antiquity is the human lower jaw 
from Mauer, near Heidelberg, which physically measures up to 
that required for Homo, although it was not directly associated 
with cultural remains. 

“Enough finds of human skeletal remains have already been 
reported to show that man of the Cold Mousterian Epoch roamed 
over practically the whole of western Europe—Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium, France, Island of Jersey, southern England, 
and Spain. His cultural re- 
mains have been found over a 
much more extended area in ‘ 
Europe (everywhere in mid- 
dle latitudes except Bulgaria 
and Rumania), as well as in 
parts of Africa and Asia. 
Recently the skeletal remains 
of an individual with certain 
very pronounced Mousterian 
characters were discovered at 
/ Broken Hill (Rhodesia) ; 
oy there is, however, as yet no 
way of determining its age. 
The associated artifacts are 
nondescript in character, the 
animal remains are closely 
allied with species still living 
in that region. 

“The Upper Paleolithie 
Period is marked by a very 
pronounced change in both 
cultural and physical types, 
also by the origin and evolu- 
tion of Paeolithic art. The 
passage from the Middle to 
the Upper Paleolithic Period 
represents what might be 
called a mutation rather than a gradual unfolding of that which 
has gone before. The climate was glacial to steppe, and the fauna 
furnished not only food, but also warm clothing for the hunter 
population as well as raw materials useful in tool making and 
in the fine arts—bone, ivory, and reindeer horn. Fine needles with 
delicate eyeholes were made from bone and ivory. Reindeer horn 
was the favorite material from which harpoons were shaped. The 
first harpoons appeared about the middle of the Magdalenian; these 
usually had but a single row of barbs, relatively small and nu- 
merous. In the next stage, harpoons with a single row of lateral 
barbs predominate, but the barbs are longer and there is a pro- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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accomadations (formerly third class) cost only 
$162 and up for the round trip, New York and 
Cherbourg. 


Holy Year Tours 
to Rome, the “Ideal Route” is via Cherbourg. 
The ships and special religious festivities are de- 
tailed in the book, “Holy Year—Rome.” 


Veterans’ Tours 
for ex-service men and their families: 30-day all- 
expense trips to France and the Battlefields. j 


Mail the coupon below today for illustrated 
literature on one or all of the above features. 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 


or your local agent 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 

Infor. Sec. 2173 Washington, D. C. 
Please send without obligation booklets checked. 

O Students’ Tours © Holy Year Trips O Veterans’ Tours 

O “New York to Europe” { “‘Economy Trips to Europe” 


If I go date will be about____ ESE 


Name eens : = 


Address 
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HOW A GREAT SHIP IS GUIDED 


HE Navigation Bridge, which 

is the nerve center of all the 

wonderful controls that make 

a vessel ‘a thing of life and 
movement, may well be termed the 
“brain of the ship.” 

The bridge itself is built high and 
well forward, so that it commands 
the widest possible view of the ocean. 
At the extreme sides (or wings) of 
it are the enclosed “cabs,” so that the 
navigating officer can see to port or 
starboard as the case may be, par- 
ticularly in bad weather. Outside of 
the cabs are the navigation lights, red 
on port and green on starboard, to 
indicate to approaching vessels the 
direction in which the ship. is going. 
These lights are electric. Oil livhts 
are also fixed, to be used in case of 
the electric lights failing at a critical 
time. In a glass panel in the front 
of each “cab” is fitted the “Kent’s 
Clear View Screen,’ whose rapidly 
revolving disc of thick glass, which is 
driven by electricity, dispels dri-ing 
rain, snow, sleet or spray. 

In the center of the bridge is the 
wheel house and chart room, where 
the charts, navigation books and in- 
struments are kept, and where the 
charts are laid out for plotting out the 
ship’s position. In the wheel house 1s 
the wheel; the telephones to the engine 
room, forecastle head, after bridge and 
the crow’s nest, which is on the fore- 
mast, and this is a means of com- 
munication between the officer on 
watch and the look-out man. In front 
of the wheel house is the revolution 
indicator, by which means the officer 
is able to tell which way the engines 
are going. This is very important 
when a ship is docking. There are 
also the engine telegraphs on either 
side of the wheel house; also the dock- 
ing and steering telegraphs. In a con- 
venient position on the bridge is a 
collapsible desk, for the use of the 
officer for studying the chart without 
leaving the bridge. 

On most fine vessels there are six 
compasses, the most important of all 
being the Standard, which in a way 
is the master compass, for by it all 
courses are set. It is placed on top 
of the wheel house, or, as the sailors 
call it, “Monkey Island.” It is placed 
exactly in the midship line of the ves- 
sel, and is freed as much as possible 
from the magnetic attraction of the 
vessel, all metal within seven cr eight 
feet of it being brass. At sea this 
compass is checked for error fre- 
quently during the day by the sun: at 
night by the moon, stars or planets. 
In the wheel house below is the steer- 
ing compass, and abaft this is the 
steering wheel, at which the Quarter- 
master stands when steering the ship, 
and whose sole duty it is to keep the 
ship on her course. Let us see how 
it is done. The Captain wishes to set 
a course, say, North 20 degrees East. 
The officer of the watch goes up on 
“Monkey Island,’ and, using the 
speaking tube, which carries his voice 
through the top of the wheel house 
to the ear of the Quartermaster, 


“steadies” the ship's head on North 
20 degrees East, ordering the Ouarter- 
master to port or starboard as the case 
may be. The helmsman then steers 
the course indicated on the steering 
compass. To steer N. 20° E. on the 
compass card, the “lubbers line,’ which 
is a vertical black line painted inside 
the bowl of the compass and corre- 
sponding exactly with the direction of 
the ship’s head, is, now kept by the 
Quartermaster on the course given, 
counteracting any deviation from the 
course that may arise from the effect 
of the sea, wind, or other causes, by 
skilful use of the wheel. A skilful 
helmsman will save many miles on a 
voyage by keeping the ship on a 
straight course. 

The bridge compass, also in the mid- 
ship line of the vessel, in front of the 
wheel house, is for the use of the 
officer of the watch. At frequent in- 
tervals he glances at this compass to 
see whether the Quartermaster is mak- 
ing a good course. During each watch 
all compasses are compared with the 
standard compass. When the man at 
the wheel is relieved (every two hours) 
he hands over the steering to the re- 
lief, stating the course thus, N. 20° E. 
The Quartermaster relieved then re- 
ports to the officer of the watch, 
N. 20° E. This is to satisfy the officer 
that the right course has been passed 
over. 


Behind the wheel house is the chart 
room, whose mere name suggests a 
good deal. In this compartment are 
kept the essential instruments for the 
safe navigation of the ship as well 
as the charts. The principal instru- 
ments are the sextants. Each officer 
has one of these for (to use a sailor’s 
expression) “shooting the sun,” mean- 
ing taking the altitude of heavenly 
bodies. There are also the chronome- 
ters (also very important) which are 
used in conjunction with the sextant 
for finding the longitude. This in- 
strument is a wonderfully constructed 
clock, and great care has to be taken 
in dealing with it. The chronometers 
are set at Greenwich mean time, , At 
the same time every day they are 
wound (so that a disused portion of 
the spring will not be brought into 
action), checked and compared to de- 
tect the slightest error. The times are 
compared with wireless signals when- 
ever possible, as a change of climate 
is liable to affect their rate. 


A word about the ship’s bridge tele- 
graphs to the engine room. Look at 
the dial of one of them. In the center 
is “Stop!” On either side of it “Dead 
slow,” “Ahead” and “Astern.” Then, 
going outwards from the center we 
have respectively, “Slow,” “Half 
speed,” “Full.” The bridge telegraph 
rings a bell in the eng’ne room to draw 
the attention of the engineer on watch, 
who at once swings back the telegraph 
in the engine room, making a bell on 
the bridge ring, to indicate that the 
order has been received. In the event 
of the telegraph becoming jammed the 
telephone would be brought into use. 
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NOTES of the NEW YORK THEATERS), 


A SERVICE OF SUGGESTION FOR THE TRAVELER AND 
INFORMATION FOR THE STAY-AT-HOME 


The Way of the World—Prin- 
cess. The Way of the World which 
has been running at the diminutive 
Cherry Lane Playhouse for four 
months and which with neither adver- 
tising nor modernity has managed to 
draw toward it the best audiences in 
town, has moved up Broadway. Two 
hundred and twenty odd-years of life 
have not lowered its brilliance as a 
comedy and those who go to see it in 
its new home will be well rewarded. 
Whether or not Restoration comedy 
can succeed in twentieth-century New 
York is not to remain a moot ques- 
tion. Congreve’s play has more wit, 
more brightness, more vivid beauty 
than any two plays playing in New 
York at the present time with the 
single exception of Bernard Shaw’s 
Candida. And New York knows it. 
The play is well staged and finely 
acted, Miss Gertrude Bryan’s per- 
formance as Millamant is superbly 
charming, and the rest of the impor- 
tant parts are not far behind. Let us 
have more Congreve, say we. 


Candida—Actor’s. The comedy 
which George Bernard Shaw, the au- 
thor, calls Candida: A Mystery, is 
one of the finest of modern nlays. We 
have read it more than once but we 
did not realize how poignant a study 
of the changing state of civilization 


it. is. Played by the players -f the 
Actors’ Theater headed by Miss 
Katherine Cornell, Mr. Pedro de 


Cordoba, and Mr. Richard Bird it be- 
comes an extraordinary magnificent 
thing. Mr. Shaw seems in this to 
have forgotten most of his grievances 
and to be permitting himself to show 
the audience what he knows and what 
he feels. He knows the temper and 
the flesh of the poet, and he feels the 
implications of the poet’s existence as 
a symbol of that measure by which 
mankind has ventured over the brink 
of the life of eating and drinking, 
buying and selling, into the region of 
divine apprehension, ecstasy and 
despair. Mr. Bird’s performance as 
Marchbanks, the poet, is by far the 
best piece of acting. 


Silence—Plymouth. It is a far 
cry from the H. B. Warner of Alias 
Jimmy Valentine to the H. B. Warner. 
of Silence. Silence is a very gripping, 
if occasionally theatrical, crook play, 
but it seems to have gotten into Mr. 
Warner’s bones, He seems to be more 
or less muffled in silence, going about 
the stage as if he walked on eggs 
covered with fur. And this is not re- 
quired by the play. The first scene 
is in the death house of a prison 
where the hero awaits his moment in 
the chair. There is some reason for 
the muffling there. Unfortunately Mr. 
Warner seems to forget that the bal- 
ance of the play is supposed to, have 
taken place before he became stunned 
by that unpleasant nearness to death. 
Perhaps in commenting thus queru- 
lously upon Mr. Warner’s acting we 
have given a bad impression of what 
is really a very exciting and excellent 
play. We hope not. 


Mrs. Partridge Presents—Bel- 
mont. The authors have failed to 
make a very clear case for the plot 
of this comedy but one gathers that 
it is designed to show the devastating 
effect on the children of a parent who 
so dominates their lives that they are 
left little opportunity to choose their 
careers and their matrimonial alli- 
ances. For the person who wants to 
see a pleasant little piece of acting 
with no strain on the mental ma- 
chinery, this play may make a diverting 


evening. One cannot escape the feel- 
ing, however, that its leading role is | 
too small for the high abilities of 
Blanche Bates. Ruth Gordon as the 
astonishing, vapid ingenue fills one of |) 
the outstanding parts with great suc- 
cess. If we must have undistinguished 
plays on the modern stage, here, at |) 
least, is a good one. 
The Firebrand—Morosco. Joseph | 
Schildkraut with his habitual ardor |} 
and impetuosity impersonates Cellini | 
in this farcical play of early Floren- 
tine times. Lest the auditor take the — 
historical accuracy of the characters 
and times with too much seriousness 
there is printed in the program this 
note: 
“For the historically minded play- 
goer: ‘The Firebrand is a comedy 
rather than a document. Its author, 
Mr. Mayer, has utilized rather than 
chronicled Benvenuto Cellini.” i 


~Kor a surety there is no serious’ 
attempt to picture the real Cellini, al- 
though no doubt he had times as ardent 
and unscrupulous and deceitful in 
love-making and as ruthless in dispos- 
ing of his enemies as his counterpart 
in this modern play. There is intrigue 
and-illicit love-making and sword play 
aplenty in this engaging comedy that 
moves with rapidity and offers Schild- 
kraut a fine vehicle for the disnlav of 
his talents against the colorful. back- 
ground of medieval Florence. 
Philip 


The Youngest—Gaiety. 


Barry, the author of that delightful | 


and irresponsible play “You and I,” 
has a new comedy on Broadway called | | 
“The Youngest.” And while “The | 
Youngest” hasn’t nearly the charm or 
strength of plot that graced his first 
effort, it is nevertheless a very enter- 
taining and entirely wholesome play. — 

Though we have never been the 
youngest of a large and immensely 
wealthy family, we would have 
imagined it might be very pleasant 
indeed. However, since being pre- 
sented to the flourishing family of 
fatherless Winslows—if they are any 
criterion—all our illusions are shat- 
tered and we have no more vain re- 
grets. In this particular family the 
principal and  never-palling indoor 
sport is to “rag” poor Richard (Henry 
Hull) who, just through college, has 
elected to become an author rather 
than enter the family pin factory. 
Nothing Richard does is right and he is. 
the butt of all the family jokes until 
a house guest comes along in the per- 
son of charming Genevieve Tobin. As 
Nancy Blake in the story she decides 
that Richard is rather wonderful and 
makes it her business to put the same 
idea across to Richard himself. How 
Richard becomes master of himself 
and the situation keeps one moderately 
interested. 


Quarantine—Henry Miller’s. A 
comedy called “Quarantine” now 
current at Henry Miller’s Theater is 
important chiefly because it is the 
vehicle that brings back to Broadway 
two of the best loved of our younger 
stars. 


Helen Hayes is her own delightfully 
whimsical self as the little flapper who 
runs away with Mr. Tony Blunt, the 
Great Explorer, in order to save her 
Cousin Pam’s reputation (and inci- 
dentally to get a glimpse of the world 
while so martyring herself). The fact 
that Cousin Pam doesn’t care a bit 
to have her reputation kept unsmirched 
means less than nothing to our little 
heroine. 
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via PACIFIC MAIL CRUISE 


SAILINGS 


rom New York to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco via 
the Panama Canal and Cen- 
tral America 


Sail thru quiet seas to the sun- 
shine land of California and the 
coast. The Pacific Mail Cruise 
combines an invigorating sea 
voyage with frequent trips ashore | 


S.S. Venezuela....... Mar. 4 : = 
S.S.Ecuador......... Apr. 1 at such interesting places as Co- 
Ee ae oe rinto, Nicaragua; La Libertad, 
Salvador; San Jose de Guate- 


mala; Manzanillo, Mexico. Two 
days at the Panama Canal. 


Oil-burning steamships especially 
built for service in the tropics. | 


All outside rooms. Comfortable 
beds—no berths. Electric fans. 
Swimming tanks. Orchestra. 


Rate, $250 and up, including - 
meals and bed on steamer. 


THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE BEGINS, 
Tick d inf tion at any Steamship, Tourist when You Pass Janay Fook 


or Railroad Agent, or write for Booklet ‘‘S” E you could take a little grey cobble-stoned corner of 


old Tours, with a church, and a cafe, and a market, 
Pacific Mail S.S.C 
Faciiic .3.CO, 


and a dog asleep in the sun—if you could carry it 
10 Hanover Square, New York Tel. Bowling Green 4630 


through the air to America, away from its chateau 
country and its shining and placid Loire—would you 
have France? 


No. France isn’t brick and stone. It’s alive— 
human. France is French people, living —laughing 
—shaping inanimate things to the French pattern— 
such a neat little pattern, with a rose or two on top! 
Balzac was born in Tours, and he could have made 

France anywhere. 


1 Stanmer Holiday a 


EUROPE 


costs no more than one at home 


That's why French Line boats are France afloat. 
When you walk up the gangplank, you're in France. 
The furnishings of the staterooms are French—the 
speed and detail of the service, the charm of the little 
shops, the cunning of the hairdresser, the verve and 
gayety of the dances, the marvel of the things on 
which you dine! 


And when you disembark at Havre and step into 


The world-famous old sights and scenes of which one 
the boat train—there’s France ashore, with Paris and 


never grows weary— why not spend your vacation among 


them? Let Cook’s help you plan your time to get the 


_ greatest possible pleasure for your money. Special itiner- 


aries for Individuals, Families, and small parties. Escorted 
Tours at frequent intervals. Spring Departures via 
Mediterranean: 


March 21, “Conte Rosso” 
April 11, “Conte Verde’ 
May 9th, “Duilio” 


Later sailings throughout Spring and Summer seasons via North 


; _ Atlantic and Mediterranean. Complete series of tours of varying lengths. 


Special Cruise Tours to Norway, North Cape and 
Northern Capitals. 


Annual Summer Cruise 


around the MEDITERRANEAN 
on the TUSCANIA of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 


July 4, to Sept. 3 
From New York—Back to New York 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
aco i Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Be ‘Toronto — Montreal Vancouver 


its gayety three hours away. ‘And then the beaches, 
the mountains, the wonderful roads to motor on, the 
endless array of new things to see, to feel, to talk 
about, to bring home in your trunk—or your camera— 
or your soul... You'll be a more interesting person 
when you get back. 

You can go to France this summer for $140.00, in 
the large French Line one-cabin liners. You can even 
make a round trip for $162.00 — tourist class, with 
individual cabins. . . Write for interesting brochure. 


drench fine 


Compagnie Générale Transilontigue 19 State Street Jew % 


Offices and Agencies in Prinejpal 
Cites of Gurope and the Uniled Sores 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLET 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


OPEC TS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish tts members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of Mustoric sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationsmp with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 


The gratifying increase in Club mem- 
bership which has characterized the last 
year continued unabated in January, 1925. 
During that month a total of 1200 new 
members were admitted—a fine beginning 
for the new year. 


TRAVEL ON THE CONTINENT 


As the spring approaches the question 
of European travel begins to assume great 
importance. The Information Bureau of 
the Club is prepared to meet the demand of 
its members for help in planning trips. To 
this end the Secretary offers to members 
the following booklets which will be sent 
free of charge upon request : 


ENGLAND 


The Charm of England. 

GREAT BRITAIN—How to See It. 

STATELY LONDON. 

HINTS FOR HOLIDAYS. 

The Lure of Lakeland. 

A Tour of the Washington and Franklin 
Country. 

Bournemouth, 

The Shakespeare, Washington, Franklin, 
Bunyan and Cowper Countries. 

Bath—Britain’s Healing Shrine Through- 
out the Ages. 


IRELAND 
Ireland. 
SCOTLAND 


The Romance of Scotland. 

The Tour Through the Western Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. 

Bonnie Scotland—Travel Folder and Map. 


WALES 


The Call of North Wales. 
North Wales for Health and Pleasure. 


FRANCE 


La Belle, France. 
(Suggestions on all parts of interest in 
France.) 


SWITZERLAND 


The Bernese Alpine Railway—Illustrated 
Guide to the Bernese Oberland and 
the Oberwallis via the Lotschberg 
Railway. 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


Dr. William T. Hornaday : 
Director, New York Zoological 
L. S. Rowe Par 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Nevin 


Basle, Switzerland. 

Tourist Map of Switzerland. 

From North to South by the St. Gotthard 
Line. 

The Simplon Railway. 

Switzerland, The Very Heart of Europe. 


HOLLAND 


Holland by M. de la Prise. 

Guide for Amsterdam. 

Scheveningen—Holland. 

The Royal Zoological Society's Garden, 
Aquarium and Museum “Natura 
Artis Magistra’”—Amsterdam. 

Netherlands Railways (Holland). 

Little Guide to Friesland. 


BELGIUM 


Belgium. 
(Suggestions on all parts of interest in 
Belgium. ) 


IAN ONE 


Italy. 
(Suggestions on all parts of interest in 
Italy.) 


SWEDEN 


Tours in Sweden. 
Holiday Tours in Sweden. 
Gota Canal Trip. 


NORWAY 


Tourist Map of Norway. 
Vikingland Vacations. 
Hotels in Norway. 


‘DENMARK 


Denmark by Xenius Rostock. 
The Danish Riviera. 


THE WORLD-WAR BATTLEFIELDS 
OF BELGIUM AND FRANCE. 


CHRISTIANIA’S NEW NAME 


The name of the capital of Norway, 
Christiania, has been changed to the 
original name of OSLO, the name given 
the city at its founding nine hundred years 
ago. 

Please also note that the railroad for- 
merly ending at Verma (in the Romsdal) 
has now been completed to Aandalsnes, on 
the coast. Through railroad transporta- 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
evi . Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


a 


TRANSPORTATION 
Edward Hungerford | 


Harry A. Franc ; 
The Earl of Hardwicke 


tion to Oslo, Trondhjem and intermediate | 


points is therefore now available. 
VISITORS’ TAX IN FLORENCE 


The Directors of the Club have been in-) 


formed that the municipality of Florence, | 


Italy, has enacted a new regulation goy- 


erning visitors to that city, who will have | 


to pay the following sejour taxes: 


Major-General Viktor Balck | 


1. From January Ist to February 14th” 


and from June 16th to December 31st; 3 
Lire per person per day. 


2. From February 15th to June 15th; 


| 
. 


5 Lire per person per day. 
3. Children up to three years of age; no 
tax. 
4, Children from three to twelve years of 
age and servants and couriers; one-half of 
the adult tax. 


i 
i 


5. Visitors occupying an apartment com- 


posed of one or more rooms with private 
parlor; 10 per cent of the room charge. 


A GOOD BEGINNING FOR 1925 


The month of January ushered in the 
new year with great activity in the Club 
offices. The Information Bureau planned 
trips and sent helpful and often exclusive 
information to hundreds of its members, 
in answer to requests from practically 
every state in the Union and from over-) 
seas as well. 

That the service of the Information 
Bureau is being of great value to members 
and that the Club has become indispensa- 
ble to them is attested by the receipt of a 
number of letters like the following: 


A 
“Your good letter with the road map to- 
New York has been received, for which I~ 


want to think you kindly. The information 
you have given me concerning the condi- 
tion of the roads at present has been of 


inestimable value and for the next few | 


weeks at least I will postpone this trip.” 
“Your very courteous letter of the 25th 
received and in the afternoon mail the 
wealth of literature pertaining to travel in 
the Orient was duly received. Please ac- 


cept my thanks for the information you 


have so kindly furnished. 
pected such co-operation.” 

“Thank you for your promptness in 
sending literature with reference to the 
Scandinavian countries. I am sure I will 
find them interesting and helpful in my 
contemplated trip of next summer. Your 
literature on Belgium, Switzerland and 
Holland which you sent in response to my 
request in spring of this year was very 
interesting and proved of great assistance 
to me in my two months’ tour of those 
countries.” 


I hardly ex- 
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The Lightest and Strongest 
Trunk in the World 


The strength of INNOVATION fortifies it against 
the hard usage of travel. Its lightness means 
economy in transportation and convenience in 
the foveine s or hotelroom. Its interior arrange- Trip 
ment (with patented features) provides ample "7 

and efficient wardrobe facilities. These ideal from Chicago 
qualities have made INNOVATION the choice of 
those who appreciate the best in luggage. 


The N. P. Cub 
Your Guide 


“In Gardiner 
Out Cody”’’ 
Nature’s Climax Comes 


Where It Should 


Old Faithful 


Ba ea eS bide 
Yellowstone Park 


‘Nowhere can your vacation dollars buy more! 


i No Wardrobe Trunk an 
\ : INNOVATION unless it 
ia : bears this triangular 
i i trade mark 


iy 


TRUNK COMPANY 
329 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Two doors below 33rd Street 


Summer travel time again! 
Visit Yellowstone this year— 
the most wonderful, varied, 
thrilling, scenic area in all 
the world. 


Geysers. Great Mountains. 
Grand Canyon of the Yel- 


lowstone. Cataracts. Rivers. 


New Sleamer 


New York. . . . 280 Broadway Sate 
4 Boston. 217 Old South Building Forests. Boiling Pools. Clear, 
Buffalo . . 644 Ellicott Square 
Chicago. 226 West Adams Street Cold Lakes. Bears. Elk. Deer. 
Cincinnati . 1oor Neave Building : 
Big Horn Sheep. Beaver. An- 
telope. Buffalo. 


Cleveland, 708 Hippodrome Building 
Des Moines, 404 Iowa Bank Building 
Detroit . 407 Free Press Building 
Kansas City, 115 Ry. Exchange Bldg. 


Los Angeles . Central Buildi 
Milwaikce 4. fog Majestic Building Comfortable hotels and 
Mi lis . 522 Secon eS; : : 
Philadelphia . 8o9 Finance Building camps. Excellent fishing. 
Pittsb: sel ciate ilding 
and One Way Fare Gh Tots tae uss Olive See 


San Francisco, 633 Monadnock Bldg. Park opens June 20. 


UP NEW YORK to HAVANA 
Including Meals and Berth 


Escorted 
Burlington Tours 


Definite Cost Vacations 
Ask about ther: 


The 4%-day trip in the park 


This superb new steamer just costs $54 vee hotels, oe $45 via 


from her builders has been added 
to the already popular Ward Line 
fleet, affording increased facili- 
ties for luxurious travel between 
New York and Havana. 


The “Robert E. Lee’ offers 
splendid accommodations includ- 
ing staterooms en suite or singly 
with and without private bath. 
Three decks, Tea Room, Sun 
Parlor, spacious dining room and 
lounges, Promenades, etc. Com- 
plete and modern in every detail. 


ROUND TRIP CRUISES 


Including sightseeing trips in 
Havana, with its sparkling win- 
ter gayety, its races, opera, golf 
and “‘foreign’’ atmosphere. $145 
and up, 9 to 18 days, according 
to duration of trip. 


Fixed sailings Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Confer with local agent 
or call or address as below. 


MEXICO CITY 


ONE WAY 


$105 


and up, including meals and berth ROUND TRIP 
on steamer and rail trips between 
Vera Cruz and Mexico City. 


$185 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 


Foot of Wall St., New York 


WARD LINE 


Phone John 4600 


camps—everything included. 


North Coast 

Se Limited 
One of America’s 

Fine Trains 


«2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Fargo, Billings, Butte, 
Helena, Missoula, Spokane, Yakima, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
Electric Automatic Block Signals All the Way. 1c 


i 

POE e Vee CAT LON) cE RiP 
: Books or trips I am Round Trip-Summer : 
eee ee oe a ee interested in: (V) Fare from Chicago & 
= Name 0 Yellowstone Park ...... $ 5650 © 
t Pacific Northwest} Portland. . — g6.00 - 
1 Rainier Park . .( p2ttle- -  g6.00 

Sag Sa ea ee C Tacoma. . 5 

- Address OAlaska (Skagway). ..... 176.00 7 
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EDEN & DENMAR 


& TOURS IN 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
280 BROADWAY. GEN. AGENCY. NEW YORK CITY 
CHR.T. RAVEN. DIRECTOR. 


ENGLAND 


London 


EUSTON HOTEL. Excellent cuisine. Every 
comfort. Moderate charges. 


IMPERIAL HOTELS. Russell Sq. 7 Hotels. 
2500 Rooms. H. and C. water in every room. 
Bed and Breakfast, $2.00 up. 


FRANCE 


Calais 


TERMINUS HOTEL. First-class. Only one 
on pier. Facing Boats. Excellent Cuisine. 


ITALY 


Milano (via Principe Umberto) 
DU PARC. First class. Latest comfort. Po- 
sition close station. Pension. Moderate 
charges. Quiet. 


Hotels selected and recommended by 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND 


Andermatt 


DANIOTH’S GRAND HOTEL. C. Danioth, 


Proprietor. 


Basel 
HOTEL STORCHEN and HOTEL DE LA 
CIGOGNE. 


Finhaut (Valais-Suisse) 
HOTEL BRISTOL. Splendid mountain 
hotel. Lift. Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 


Lausanne 
HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. 


Lucerne 
GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 


Leading 
and most up-to-date Hotel. 


Zermatt 
HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. 
Hotels. 1620M. at the foot of 
& Monte Rosa.” 


ZERMATTERHOF. First class. Finest 
position. Commune of Zermatt, Prop. 


First class 
‘Matterhorn 


Afoot to the Shrine of 
The Black Christ 


(Continued from page 11) 


ish blood. On festal days they 
adorn their head with unique 
turbans fashioned from inter- 
twined threads of crimson and 
blue worsted, adorned at the back 
with a rosette and tassels. Over 
their /iuipilie they wear shawls 
of coarse white lace, of which 
they are very proud. The men 
carry over the shoulder of their 
white linen suits, cloaks of black 
enhanced with yellow braid, an 
obvious adoption of the old 
Spanish mantle. 

Perhaps the most curious cus- 
tom of the pilgrimage to Es- 
quipulas is the decoration of the 
straw-plaited hats adopted by the 
natives. Just as the returned 
hadji from Mecca wears the 'dis- 
tinctive green turban, so these pil+ 
erims wear a wreath of silver- 
gray Spanish moss gathered from 
the trees in the mountains. To 
this are added the bright yellow 
seed pods of a native shrub and 
a pink and white cottony gall, 
produced on a twig by an insect. 
The origin of these particular 
adornments is not known. The 
saints which have been blessed 
in the church, musical instru- 
ments, dogs and even fowls will 
be adorned with these wreaths of 
moss. 

One pilgrim was conspicuous 
not only because of her age but 
for the peculiarity of her costume. 


Every year she comes from Mex- * 


ico with her stalwart son to see 
her beloved Black Christ. She is 
sixty-seven, yet she walks bare- 
foot with a pack on her back the 
hundred and fifty miles from 
Zacapa and back. Her old face 
is framed in a frill of white linen 
and on the lace of her jacket 
hangs a precious medallion in- 
scribed with the virtues of el 
Senor Crucificado de Esquipulas. 


The booths are very pictur- 
esque, made out of palm leaves 
and decorated with green boughs 
of pine. Those for the sale of 
candles are perhaps the most 
patronized. These candles are of 
all sizes and are home-made as 
well as decorated with colored 
and gilded paper. To the Indians 
the burning of these candles be- 
fore the shrine no doubt typifies 
the ancient sacrifice of fire to 
the Sun God. Other booths dis- 
play rosaries, pictures of the 
saints and many are devoted to 
the sale of dried herbs for drugs. 


At night the fair takes on quite 
a gay character with thousands of 
tiny lamps flickering in the camps 
and booths. In the old days the 
Mayan rite prescribed indulgence 
in potent drink as a means of 
producing “religious ecstasy and 
divine vision.” This unfortunate 
habit has been inherited by the 
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burning candles make of the nave} 


descendants, and their indulge 
in a aon spirit made A 


and-a crude circus is patronize 
by those who have the necessar} 
pesos. Women of bad characte} 
are conspicuous by their absence} 
or are at least unobtrusive. | 

On the final day of the feasi| 
high mass and a farewell bene} 
diction is held in the church. Ti} 
the desperate hope that they maj} 
still be vouchsafed a miracle, th¢ 
paralyzed propel themselves in 
the crowded church with an ae} 
tivity which alone should effect 
a cure; the blind strain the 
sightless eyes toward the shrin 
and the deaf seek to catch th 
exaltation of the father from thi 
gilded pulpit. Thousands of 
a midnight sky, while the incense 
rises in perfumed clouds before 
the holy shrine. Surely the ado- | 
ration of these simple folk, bring- 
ing their primitive but ‘intense 
faith for three hundred years to 
the feet of this figure, may have 
invested it with some occult 


a belief in the hearts of these es 
dians which nothing else has doné 
since they lost their own 
Itzamna, Lord of Light and Life. 


An Old-World Festa 
Among the Skyscrapers” 
(Continued from page 13) 


and down on their shoulders um 
til you looked for Saint Anthony 
and his fellow mariners to, g 
seasick. So they turned The Boa’ 
completely around and once mo ; 
headed it toward Second Avenue. 
Then another rest before | the 
march proceeded, ¥ 

Meanwhile the band at the 
base of The Statue had begun to 
play and a similar crew marched 
toward us with that piece. A 
this tower came on, I seemed to 
remember something out of the 
memoirs of Julius Caesar about 
how the Germans had marveled 
when he built a tower and 
wheeled it up against their walls 
They wondered how such little 
men could move such a great 
tower, and so you might wonder 
at the scenes of this celebration 
The tower might be papier 


maché, but it was high and bully, 
the timbers of its platform weré 
heavy, and there was the brass 
its base. 


band seated at 
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f : TEN 
ne FOR CAR OR TRAIN 
Gifts A Vickery Miniature Dressing Bag for use 


in Car or Train 
“<¢ D 


HEN visiting England you are most cor- 

dially invited to call at J. C. Vickery’s, 
known to Travelling Americans for the past 35 
years, or write for fully Illustrated Catalogue of 
Novelties, sent post free. 


Dressing Cases, Travelling Bags, Hand 
Bags, Fine Leather Goods, Jewellery, Silver 
Ware, Gold, Tortotseshell, Ivory, etc., etc. 


ointnent 


By fy 
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THE FLAMINGO 


Miami Beach,Florida 


America’s Winter Playground 
Florida's Foremost Resort Hotel 


Opens December 30th 
C. S. KROM, Manager 
Summer Resort—The Essex and Sussex, Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


} 


are 


Hundreds of words you use every day 


and German. 


reaction energetic conspire commissioner 
conservative industrial naturally conference 
tendency interest liberal delegate 
illustrate organization aspiration historical 
contraction department aristocracy consequence 
thecry creature element ideal 
absolute confiscate constellation action 
dictator character command agitation 
political person moral imperial 
social demonstration revolution situation 
ethical brutal 

practical police 

ignore capitalist 

eminent administration 

national inspection 

class problem 


almost the same in French, Spanish 


Here are over 50 from a single 
page of a New York newspaper 
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No wonder Americans find it so easy to 
talk and read foreign Languages by the 
Amazing new Pelman system! 


Everybody wants to be able to talk and read at least one foreign language 
—either for travelling abroad, or business reasons. A revolution- 
ary discovery now enables Americans to master French, Spanish, or 
German at sight—without once translating or referring to a dictionary! 
Get the FREE BOOK that gives you the most astonishing information 
ever published about learning languages in the only natural way in 


your own home. 


F somebody handed you a for- 

eign newspaper and told you to 

read it at sight, you would prob- 
ably say: 

“Impossible! Why, I don’t 
know a word of any language but 
English!”’ 

Yet the amazing fact is that 
you do actually know hundreds of 
words of French, Spanish and Ger- 
man—without realizing it. 

What does this mean? Simply 
that you already have a start 
toward learning any language you 
choose, by the easiest, most 
efficient method ever devised. 

This is the Pelman Method of 
Language Instruction—a wonder- 
fully simple way of learning 
languages. You learn in the 
simplest, most natural way im- 
aginable—the way a child learns 
to speak his native tongue—with- 
out bothering about rules of 
grammar at all in the beginning. 


First you learn to read 
the language at sight 


Let us suppose, for example, that you 
have decided to learn French. (The Pel- 
man method works just as simply with 
the other languages.) 

When you open the first lesson of the 
Pelman method, you will be surprised to 
see not a single word of explanation in 
English. But you soon realize that no 
English is necessary. You find that you 
already know enough French words to 
start—words that are almost the same 
in English—and that you can easily dis- 
cover the meaning of the unfamiliar 
French words by the way they ‘‘fit in” 
with the ones you recognize at sight. 
Your interest is seized and held at once 
with all the fascination of a game. 

The principle of using words you 
already know to teach you whole new 
sentences works so well that you literally 
read the course from beginning to 
end in French, and at sight. 


And you begin to speak | 


before you realize it | 


After only eight to twelve weeks | 
you will be able to read books and 
newspapers in the language you 


| the Pelman Method of language instruc- 


Mr. M. Dawson-Smith, an English 
student of the Pelman system, writes: 

“A short time ago a Spanish lady 
was staying in the neighborhood. I 
practised my Spanish on her, and she 
congratulated me both on my accent and 
fluency, and was amazed to hear that I 
had learnt it all from correspondence. 
She has lent me several Spanish books 
which I can read with the greatest ease.’’ 

Every lesson keeps you interested and 
fascinated, eager for the next. You pick 
up the points of grammar that you need 
automatically—almost unconsciously. 
It is only after you can already read and 
speak readily that the subject of gram- 
mar is touched at all—but correct pro- 
nunciation and accent are taught from 
the first lesson—and a remarkable new 
invention has made this part of your 
progress astonishingly easy. 


Remarkable book free 


The amazing free book that you can 
have for the asking tells you what a real 
business asset it is to have another lan- 
guage at your command. The man or 
woman who knows two or more lan- 
guages is needed in business more than 
ever before. 

You have had here only a glimpse, a 
mere hint, of the fascinating and enjoy- 
able way you can now learn foreign lan- 
guages through the amazing Pelman 
method. The big, free book gives you a 
convincing demonstration of the method 
in operation—actually teaches you to 
read at sight a page of the language you 
select to learn! ; 

Whether you now have the desire to 
learn another language or not, you will 
be fascinated by the interesting facts 
about languages that this book gives you. 

The coupon below will bring you full 
information about the Pelman system of 
language instruction. Sending for it costs 
you nothing and does not obligate you 
in any way. Mail the coupon today 


The Pelman 
Language Institute 
Suite L-1183 
2575 Broadway, New York City 


Approved as a correspondence school wider 
the laws of the State-of New York 


Yr me a | 


| The Pelman Language Institute 


Suite L-1183 
2575 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me full information about 


have chosen—and almost before you | tion. 

realize it, you will find yourself able N 

to speak that language more fluently | Name... cece reece eee eee eee | 

than students who have studied it | / 

for years in the toilsome “‘grammar- A PUICGR Ty hie, leis ute ciate kine ture» ott Joiakaraone 

first’”’ way. | | 
[ertarre te ra vier Abe State tna aes | 


SE) French =) Spanish 
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The Ideal Way to See 
Great Britain and the Continent of Europe 
is to Travel by Motor Car 


We specialize in Motor Car Hire Service; providing luxurious closed 
or open cars for touring anywhere in Europe. 


Our chauffeurs are reliable and experienced men who know 
the routes and speak the languages of the Countries to be 


INCLUSIVE RATES 


Write for descriptive book, which contains fullest particulars 
of the most attractive and interesting tours, with tariffs. A 
copy of this book can be obtained from the Travel bureau of 


toured. 


this magazine. 


NEW YORK 
665 Fifth Ave. 
Telegrams: 
“Ashmun, 
New York” 


’Phone: 
Plaza 4050 


FRASER McLEAN 
AUTO TOURS @ HIRE CO. 
- 16, St. James’s Street - 


LONDON 


Telegrams. ‘‘Macfra, Piccy, London’”’ 


PARIS 


Elysee Bldg. 
56, Faubourg 


St. Honore 
Cable: 
“Voyana, 
Paris” 


- S. W. 1. 


[a 


ENGLAND 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 


Ocean Travel 
At Its Best 


OURTEOUS attention, 
excellent food, im- 
maculate cleanliness, unex- 
celled serviceleave nothing 
to be desired for your com- 
fort and convenience. 
Large, staunch, speedy ves- 
sels disciplined under a 


~ world-renowned standard. 


Regular sailings from New York 
by the S.S. COLUMBUS, (lar- 
gest and fastest German ship) 
S.S. STUTTGART, and S. S. 
MUENCHEN, calling at Ply- 
mouth, Cherbourg and Bremen, 
and to BREMEN DIRECT by 
superb one-class cabin ships. 


Bi Summer Cruises to 
The Land of the Midnight Sun” 


Independent 
Round-the-World Tours 


For Sailing, rates, etc., apply 
32 Broadway, New York 


Boston 


1 Baltimore Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco 
New Orleans Galveston Winnipeg 


NORTH GERMAN 


LLOYD 


ENGLAND 


HARESTONE 


(17 miles from London) 


Luxuriously Furnished 
RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
standing in its own 
Beautifully | Timbered 
Grounds in the Cater- 
ham Valley, surrounded 
by glorious Surrey Hills. 


MODERN 
IMPROVEMENTS . 


Bedrooms fitted with 
Hot and Cold Water. 
Tennis. Billiards. Ga- 
rage. Highly recom- 
mended by Americans. 


Tariff on application to 


National Travel Club 


Bureau 
7 West 16th St., New York 


Wallace J. Beeston 


Proprietor 


Harestone, Caterham, Surrey 


Phone: Caterham 258 


ih 


mT 


The Poundbridge Inn, Penshurst, Kent, England. 


Motoring Along En glish 
Hed gerows 


By G. A. GupE 


LOROWGH Ihave 
o AL rotored along all the” 
highways and through 


countless country lanes in the 
southern counties of England— 
in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Middle- 
sex, Dorset and Devonshire—I 
have seldom made a week-end 
tour without coming upon new 
scenes. 

There is almost an inexhausti- 
ble mine of hidden charms—old- 
world villages, old Norman 
churches or other relics of the 
middle ages—tucked away in the 
bosom of these counties which 
can only be found by striking off 
onto by ways and meandering 
through the narrow and crooked 
lanes of the countryside. 

I can imagine nothing in the 
world more delightful for an 
American visitor to England than 
to spend spring or summer days 
in leisurely tours of exploration 
in any one of these picturesque 
counties. 

The roads everywhere are in 
almost perfect condition and 
dustless; the foliage of the trees 
is of a lovely freshness, while the 
quiet charm of the landscape and 
its change at every turning of 
the crooked roads keeps any one 
who has any poetry in his soul 
full of the joie de wire. No 
wonder, the highroads and by- 
roads of England are alive nowa- 
days at week-ends with motor- 
craft of every description! You'll 
see here a greater variety of ve- 
hicles than in any other country 
in Christendom. 

The most numerous are the 
light little 10 h.p. cars which do 
about 40 miles to a gallon. Amer- 
icans call them baby carriages. 
Notwithstanding this derisive ap- 
pellation, they are very comfort- 
able, practical and economical, 
This type of car has placed 
motoring within the means of the 
man with a moderate income. 
Motor cycles with side cars or 
pillion seats upon which young 
damsels are usually perched in 
jaunty attitude are popular with 
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those that cannot afford the; 
luxury of a “baby carriage.” The) 
popularity of motoring has 
caused numerous tea gardens to 
spring up along the highways, 
and the old inns of the coaching 
period have been revived in pros- 
perity by the patronage of the! 
road tourists. Their quaintness 
remains undisturbed because their 
proprietors recognize it as a valu- 
able asset. Their provision for 
the comfort of their patrons is as 
a rule as nearly perfect as could 
be desired. The meals served in 
them are characteristically British 
in their substantiality and whole- 
someness. Nowhere will you get 
a better roast of beef or mutton, 
finer mealy potatoes and a more 
liberal supply of steaming 
“oreens” than in these old coach- 
ing inns. The usual charge for 
one of these typical English din- 
ners is three shillings and six- 
pence. “Tea,” the great English 
afternoon institution, which no 
one with Anglo-Saxon blood in 
his veins thinks of doing without, 
usually costs one and six. 

It constitutes almost a square 
meal, consisting of a pot of 
freshly brewed tea, about half a 
dozen slices of buttered bread, 
a pot of jam and a help-yourself 
assortment of cakes. A halt at 
an inn or tea garden for this 
5 o'clock refreshment is the one 
law that is never broken by the 
English motorist. 


There are many places along 
the main highways between Lon- 
don and other points that have 
become favorite rendezvous of 
motor tourists, and animated 
scenes are presented on Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons on the 
lawns of these establishments. 


One of the most popular re- 
sorts of this kind is the old Bur- 
ford Bridge Hotel, a former 
coaching inn lying in a pic- 
turesque valley of the Surrey 
Hills, about twenty miles from 
London. The ride to this place 
is one of the most beautiful from 
this city. It can be made to em- 
brace a number of interesting 
old towns, historical places and 
quaint Old-World villages. The 
scenery on the way is very 
charming. 


MARCH, 1925 


SCORTED Tours 

leaving during 
Spring and Summer. 
Itineraries planned 
to suit individual 
wishes. European 
Railroad Tickets for 
sale at N. Y. Office. 
Sleeping Car and 
Hotel Reservations. 
Guides. Trans-At- 
lantic steamship res- 

etvations and 

tickets. 


Write for booklet 
“European Travel 
Hints’ 


iy 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York (at 42nd St.) 


IEUROPE NORWAY 


via BENNETT'S * via BENNETT'S 


OURS in North- 

ery wo pea 
specialty. North 
Cape and Spitsber- 
gen Cruises. Motor 
travel in the famous 
Fjord district. Sev- 
enty-five years’ ex- 
perience in planning 
tours. Seventeen ful- 
ly equipped Euro- 
pean Offices. Let us 

help you plan 
your tour. 


Write for booklet 
“Norway-Sweden 
1925’ 


AnIdeal Way 


The fineart of catering tothe Traveler 
is highly developed on the 


De Luxe Steamers RESOLUTE, RELIANCE, 
ALBERT BALLIN and DEUTSCHLAND— 
and on the splendid one-class Cabin Steamers 
CLEVELAND, THURINGIA, WEST- 
PHALIA and MOUNT CLAY. 


Frequent Sailings from New York to:—FRANCE 
—Cherbourg and Boulogne; IRELAND—Cobh, 
Queenstown; ENGLAND—Southampton; GER- 
MANY—Hamburg. 


TWO CRUISES AROUND THE 
WORLD —The third andfourtharound 
the world cruise of the S.S. RESOLUTE 
willbe made under our sole management 
afloat and ashore. From New York Oct. 
24,1925. From San Francisco Feb. 9, 1926. 
$1500 up including shore trips. 


Write today for details of cruises. 


UN NITED AMERICAN LINES 


nt Service with 


Joi 
HAMBURG AME RICAN L LINE 


For schedule and booklet apply to United American Lines 
35-39 Broadway, NewYork; 131 State St., Boston; 230 South 15th 
St., Philadelphia; 177 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 574 Market 
St., San Francisco; 87 St. James St., Montreal; or local agents. 
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One of the giant statues 
guarding the Ming Tombs. 


Sketched from life. 
L. L. Baleom, China, ’24 


to the 


Orient 


via Honolulu 


TRIP to the Orient over the California 

Orient Line’s Sunshine Belt via Honolulu 
is a voyage of delight—the sum of all your 
travel dreams come true. Learn about this ideal 
and economical way to go. Send the coupon 
now for illustrated booklets. Get the facts 
about the travel comforts and conveniences 
that you will enjoy on your own American 
ships sailing fortnightly from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila. A stop of approximately 
10 daylight hours is made at Honolulu by all 
of these modern U. S. Government vessels: 


President Lincoln President Wilson 
President Cleveland President Taft 
President Pierce 


California Orient Line 
Operated for 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
by Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
Managing Operators 


10 Hanover Square . . New York City 
508 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
503 So. Spring Street . Los Angeles, Cal. 


or local Railroad and Steamship Agents. 


To U.S. Ae AS BOARD 
Infor. Div. Washington, D. C. 
Please send without —— er booklets about the Orient 
and the California Orient Line. 


If I go date will be about — ae 
There will be 
Name 
Address 


persons in my party. 
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“SturdiBag”’ g 
Reg.U.S. ( 
Pat, Office 


Does your luggage 
speak well of you? 


People you meet when you travel 
are likely to judge you by your lug- 


gage. Why not be sure of giving the 
right impression, when it’s so easy 
to have a smart-looking, long-wear- 
ing “SturdiBag’’? 


Genuine COWHIDE— the choice outer sur- 
face—not ‘‘split’”’ leather. Tough and sup- 
je. Beautiful. natural grain. Frame 
and-sewed and lock-stitched with cob- 
bler’s cord. Solid brass lock, catches and 
feet. Length 18 inches, oversize—20 inches 
over all. Shirts lie flat. Light in weight— 
easy to carry. Two handsome colors: Dark 
Mahogany Brown or Deep Rich Black. 


Arranged for Comfort 


The ‘‘SturdiBag’”’ 
is especially de- 
\ signed to give you 
maximum con- 
venience while 
traveling. Five 
moisture-proof 
} pockets for keep- 
ing your toilet 
articles handy 
and in gcod con- 
And the whole clean tan lining is 


dition. 
WASHABLE kid-grain leatherette, rein- 
forced with smooth leather. 


Other Travelers Say— 


‘‘A bag anyone should feel proud of hav- 
ing.’’—A noted Philadelphia Surgeon. 
“Since my other bag went 150,000 miles 
and lasted 15 years, I should estimate this 
dandy ‘SturdiBag’ will last me a long life- 
time.”’—A Princeton University Professor. 

“Tt looks like the best bag that could pos- 
sibly be made for the money.’’—A Standard 
Oil Co. Official. 
“Finest bag I ever saw at anywhere near 
its price.’—An Illinois Physician. 

(Names furnished on request) 


INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE ONLY .. $14.75 


Because we want to make our complete 
luggage line known to the traveling public 
quickly, we offer the ““SturdiBag” at this 
low price. Leather costs are rising steadily, 
however, and we may have to withdraw 
the offer at any time. 


Ten Day’s Free Trial ona t you 


like to try out 
a “SturdiBag” entirely at our expense? 
Then mail the coupon today. It will cost 
you nothing to examine this fine bag and 


it saves you considerable money. 


FREE 


If mailed before April 15, the coupon also 
brings you a gold-plated genuine Valet 
Auto Strop Razor Set—FREE—whether 
or not you keep the “SturdiBag.” We 
know you'll never give up this luggage bar- 
gain after you once try it out. 


@ @| Send No Money—/]. . 
Just this Coupon 


Direct Method Co., Warren, Pa. 
You may send me a “SturdiBag’”’ ON 
APPROVAL with no expense to me and 
no obligation to purchase. Also send me 

FREE, a Gold-Plated Auto Strop Safety 
Razor Set. I will return the ‘SturdiBag”’ 
after 10 days’ FREE TRIAL, or send you 
the low price of $14.75. 

Which color? 

Bee ais Dark Mahogany Brown 


55 Deep Rich Black 


Gold - Plated Auto Strop 
Safety Razor Outfit 


City 

PANGS GCM oo ass 6 ore tae oe case oon 
Please enclose your business 
ecard or company letterhead. Mm-37 


A Valley of Feudal 
Castles 


(Continued from page 17) 


suffered a series of bombard- 
ments and seiges by the Hun- 
garians in the “fifteenth century, 
and by the Swedes in 1645 dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War, while 
the French under Napoleon at- 
tacked it in 1809. Two big 
bridges here span the river; one 
a railway bridge and the other a 
passenger bridge connecting 
Krems with the opposite borough 
of Mautern, where Napoleon’s 
troops fought, as they seem to 
have done everywhere in Europe 
that a big river, a fortress or a 
mountain pass offered obstacles 
and opportunities of resistance. 
The city gate of Krems is a 
rather curious one. A big mod- 
ern arch is flanked by two little 
turrets with roofs, pointed like 
the hat of a Welsh woman and 
evidently the remnants of some 
older gateway. Today Krems is 
a little place full of queer Old- 
World corners and rambling 
houses with wide-galleried court- 
yards such as that of the Hotel 
Post. It is a busy place as well, 
carrying on a number of indus- 
tries. 

Joined to it, the township of 
Stein serves as its Danube port. 
Two odd church towers give this 
suburb a peculiar aspect; one 
Gothic and the other Baroque, 
they stand as though supporting 
each other, the sentinels of dif- 
ferent centuries guarding the 
river and the houses nestling on 
its shores. The archives of Stein 
contain two deeds dating back to 
1177 fixing customs duties. That 
there was a considerable traffic 
with the Byzantian Empire then 
is shown in the lists of tariffs, 
which included gold textiles, pur- 
ple cloths, raw silk, oils, spices, 
bronzes and goldware; the chief 
export articles were arms, sad- 
dlery, furs, and serfs of both 
sexes from Bohemia and the 
Wendish (Slav) countries. The 
feudal lords of the time sent 
whole shiploads of Slav girls to 
Byzantium. 


On the outskirts of Stein 
stands an old chapel which is 
built on the foundations of what 
is supposed to be one of the most 
ancient Christian churches in cen- 
tral Europe, certainly on the ter- 
ritory of Austria: its first 
beginnings are said to date back 
to the seventh century. 

The abbey of Melk, the con- 
vent and castle of Schoenbuehel, 
the ruins of Aggstein and Duern- 
stein, Schwallenbach, and Weis- 
senkirchen, all stand on the 
shores of the Danube like illus- 
trated pages of far-away history. 
Time-worn and Old-World in 
their aspect, they offer a pleas- 
ant key to the modern traveler 


with which he may unlock the 
door into a forgotten garden of 
legend and romance. 


Into the Paradise of the 
Wild Igorotes 


(Continued from page 22) 


evident that our host had taught 
his wife United States cooking. 
We appreciated also the pure 
mountain spring water, seeming 
colder than Manila’s ice water. 

After dining on the fat of the 
land, all adjourned to the chairs 
around the fireplace. Here we 
asked many questions and learned 
things about the Igorotes which 
we had not known before—that a 
man usually takes only one wife, 
though not always; that Igo- 
rotes rather near this region 
have mined gold for generations 
and raise fairly good horses; 
some have been taught to do 
police duty, for the trails espe- 
cially ; some have learned to do 
good stonework for public build- 
ings. 

The warmth from the great 
fireplace began to make us so 
sleepy that all the weary trav- 
elers reluctantly left for the 
near-by visitors’ cabin. In this 
was a small room with a cold fire- 
place and, beyond, two little bed- 
rooms into which we were glad to 
retire. 

Just. as a shivery gray dawn 
crept through the windows, my 
husband and I stole out of the 
house, bent on seeing the sunrise 
from the highest point of the 
mountain. We had dressed in all 
the clothing available and 
wrapped blankets around us, but 
our teeth chattered uncom- 
fortably. After years of warmth, 
it seemed ridiculous to find our- 
selves really cold, with numb feet 
and hands. 


We made our way through the 
underbrush by a path which had 
been pointed out the night be- 
fore, and reached the Lookout, 
about 7500 feet in altitude, where 
awaited us the most gorgeous 
spectacle that we had ever beheld. 
The sun was still behind a far- 
distant peak, but the sky above it 
was glowing red. Between us 
and that mountain peak a vast 
choppy sea of dim purple hills far 
below was loosely drifted over by 
foamy clouds. When the sun ap- 


‘peared over the peak, the clouds 


glittered like sparkling snow. 


Chilled to the bone, but happy 
and hungry, we hurried down to 
the early breakfast. Here were 
big, orange-red, wild raspberries. 
They were good with canned 
cream and sugar, but did not taste 
much like American raspberries. 
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Why Switzerland? 


Ask’ anyone you know who has bee 
there. Mark Twain in his “Trip Abroad! 
put this question to many American 
Once they had been there, they said, 
other place so absolutely satisfied; the} 
just could not help going back—ranl 
would continue to go back as long 4 
they lived. 


Do not rush through Switzerlan 
Travel leisurely. No country in t 
world will give you such lasting pleasur 


You must visit and know: 
GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, eve} 


attractive for its beauty, wealth an 
intellect. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. | 
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The Frederick Hotels 
ENGLAND 
A World Wide reputation for 
Comfort and Efficiency 


Hotel Great Central 
MaryLesone Roap 
Lonpon, N.W.1. 


NS Hotel Russell 
Russet Square, Lonnon, W.C.1. 
| x Extensive beautiful public rooms 
Dy Good Food Moderate Charges 
Write to National Travel Club for Tariffs 


LonpDon 


Abbotsford Hotel 
RusseELL Square, W.C. 1. 


Central. Convenient for all theatres, 

Fi) shops, etc. Highly recommended by 

ES American visitors for its home 
comforts and excellent cuisine. 

Moderate terms. 

TARIFF FROM: NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 

Bureau, 7 WEstT 16TH St., NEw York 
Telegrams: Abbotell, Westcent 


Telephone: Museum 1553 


Harestone 
= 17 Mives From Lonpon 


A LuxuriousLy FurNIsHED 


RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 


Standing in its own timbered 

}ES grounds in the Caterham Valley, 

surrounded by the glorious 
Surrey Hills. 


Send for booklet to the National 
Travel Club Bureau, 7 West 
16th St., New York 
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INN-KEEPING 
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The old art of Hospitality is 
practised in England by a 
pleasant family of Inns—of 
all styles and sizes, but each 
with the family virtues of 
courtesy to the traveller, quiet 
service, good and simple food. 
It would be worth while for 
you to get a list of 100 and 
more Hotels and Inns under 
this control, from 
“Travel” or 
from 


TRUST HOUSES, Lrp. 
SHorT’s GARDENS 


LONDON _W.C.2. 


Book NOW before the rush 
Hotel Gordon 


PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LoNDON W. 2. 


Offers you every convenience and 
home comfort, with a really good 
table, in a charming position near 
Kensington Gardens. Wembly Ex- 
hibition, shops and theatres 
easily accessible. 


Tariff from N. T. C. Bureau 
7 West 16th St., New York 


Hotel du Louvre 


Praces pu THEATRE FRANGAIS 
AND DU Patais Roya 


—— 
Splendid central location 


Entirely renovated 

200 bathrooms 
SS 
Cable Address: Louvrotel, Paris 


400 rooms 


Grand Hotel 
Terminus 


SAINT LaZzARE STATION 


PARIS 


500 bedrooms with bathrooms or 
running water. Direct communica- 
tion through covered passage 
to and from all trains 


Cable Address: Terminus-Paris 


GoTHENBURG, SWEDEN 
Grand Hotel 
Haglund 


Every comfort. rst class café, res- 
taurant and grill room. 7% ™steblished 


= 


Savoy Hotel 
Comfortable family hotel 
Cart Linper, Managing Director 


CITY AND RESORT HOTELS IN EUROPE § 


Recommended by the London Manager of TRAVEL. Booklets and tariffs sent free on application to the National Travel Club, 7 West 16th Street, New York 
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Hotel du Palais 
d’ Orsay 


Quat p’Orsay Station, Parts 


400 bedrooms —200 bathrooms 
Facing Tuileries Gardens 


Direct communication to and 
from all Transpyrenean trains. 
(Orleans Railroad) 


Cable Address: Palaiorsay, Paris 


BraRRITZ, FRANCE 
—— 


Hotel Continental 
First Class Facing Sea 


Large sunny garden 


2 tennis courts 


Open all the year 


The Hotel Eggers 


GOTHENBURG : 

e) 

SWEDEN a 
—— 


First and leading 
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Axe Eccers, Proprietor 
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AN INSURANCE POLICY FOR 
A PERFECT VACATION 


Hotel Morton 


AMERICAN PLAN 
CAPACITY 409 


Hotel Frauklin 


CAPACITY 200 
EUROPEAN PLAN WITH 
FRANKLIN CAFETERIA 


: 
TWO GOOD HOTELS IN THE CENTER 
OF BETTER ATTRACTIONS -500 FT. 
FROM BOARD WALK AND STEEL PIER. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND PARTY RATES 
BELL & COPE 
OWNERS AND PROPRIETORS 
pattie aaletrneeeoe 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 
The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 
“MAKURA”"” (13,500 tons).... ....Mar. 11 
“AORANGI”’ (22,000 tons).........Apr. 8-June 3 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) ........May 6-July 1 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway, 
Car. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., or to 
the Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch Building 

741 Hastings St W. Vancouver. B. C. 


THE TOUR UNIQUE 


A friendly group enjoying the summer 
with Clark’s Cruise to the WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN and NORWAY. 


MRS. WM. H. GILBERT, Hostess 
83 Cleveland Street Orange, N. J. 
Correspondence desired. 


Grand Summer Cruise JULY 1 
Norway-Western Mediterranean 


Specially chartered new *‘Lancastria,’’ 53 days, $550 
up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees. Fascinat- 
ing itinerary; stop-overs 
MAY-JUNE EUROPEAN TOURS 
1926 World Cruise, January 20; 
Mediterranean Cruise, January 30 
Longest experienced cruise specialists 
Established 30 years 


FRANK C.CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


EUROPE 1925 


Shakespeare Country, Dutch Canals, French 
Battlefields, Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and 
Italian Lakes, the Rhine —Art, History, Litera- 


ture—comfortable travel, moderate prices, won- 
derful sightseeing programs with best guides. 
Our new booklet is ready 


TEMPLE TOURS 


441-F, Park Square Bldg., Boston 


e Australia e Samoa ¢ 


"SYDNEY SHORT LINE” 


5% days to Honolulu, 19 days to Sydney, by the 
favorite U. S. Mail and Express Steamers, SIERRA, 
SONOMA, VENTURA, 10,000 tons disp. Rated 
Lloyds 100 Al. Sailings from San Francisco, 
Feb. 10, Mar. 3, 24, Apr. 14, and every 21 days. 
HONOLULU and return, Ist class, $220; SYDNEY 
and return, Ist class, $565; ROUND THE WORLD, 
1st class, $1200. Book Now. 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
2 Pine St.,San Francisco. Send for picture folder 


NICE 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL 
PARK ~TENNIS 


California—AlasKa 


Five National Parks—Innumerable side trips. 
Canadian Rockies, Great Lakes—in charge of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Joslin, the well known 
travelers, who specialize in American Tours. 


Write for Folders. 
The Joslin Tours Newark Valley, N. Y. 


Finest Glasses 
the money 
will buy. 

A glass for every 
useandevery 

pocket-book, 


4 to 20 (Pines 
$12 to $60 


Every glass sold on 10 
day trial and guaran- 
tee of absolute satis- 
faction or money 
back. Get the Geneva 
price list first. Send 
Sor Descriptive Circu- 
lar today. 


42 LINDEN ST 
GENEVA. N.Y 


GENEVA Binoculars 


“Brings the view 
close to you.” 


Geneva Optical Co., 


Educational 
Tours For Men and 


Women 


EUROPE, 1925 
67 DAYS 


$395 anv vp 


With 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


and credit if desired 


Addres: 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 


ed Champiere field glasses 
bought w hen the French rate of exchange was 
lowest. ‘‘Champiere”’ glasses are known every- 
where for optical and mechanical perfection. 


See distant objects as though they were near 
you. Wonderful at prize fights, ball games, 
boat races, horse races, aboard ship, on hikes 
and auto trips. An ideal gift. This splendid 
glass has 8 lenses, of finest optical glass, over 
154 inches diameter. Wonderful light gather- 
ing power and sharp definition. Middle bar 
graduated from 1 to 12 for quick reference. 


Only Galilean Glass 
with 8 Lenses Selling 
Under $30.00 


Only 43% inches high, closed; 614 inches, ex- 
tended. Great range. A good compass is at- 
tached to top bar. Tubes engraved, ‘High 
Power Aviator’s Glass,’ or “Army Long 
Range.’ Each instrument equipped with neck- 
strap loops and supplied with handsome case 
and straps. A wonderful bargain. Only 300 
more at $7.95. 


Order Direct from this Ad 


We will send you this fine instrument under 
our absolute money back guarantee. Examine 
it without obligation. Either the glass makes 
good with you, or you send it back and we 
return your deposit instantly. The next lot 
of these famous glasses will cost more. Just 
mail the coupon now, with remittance, before 
this big bargain offer is withdrawn. 


FREE Catalog of over 200 
Glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 
Telescopes for sport, observ ation, target shoot- 
ing, etc. Most complete line in this country. 
All our goods are BRAND-NEW. No “sal- 
vaged”’ war glasses or ‘‘seconds.”’ 


Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER COMPANY 
Dept. 153 - - Elmira, N. Y. 


Du Maurier Company, Dept. 153 

Elmira, N. Y. 
You may send me the “Champiere’’ French 
Aviator’s Binocular, as described. I enclose 
remittance of $7.95, but you are to return it 
promptly if I decide to return the glass for 
any reason. 
O Check this square if you wish us to send 
catalog only. 


The Slave Port of 


Somaliland 
(Continued from page 26) 
that were fashionable when these 


same old dhows were the levia- 
thans of overseas trade. 


Social Contrasts in 
Peru’s Capital 
(Continued from page 31) 


Cabrera. Venezuela has been far 
more peaceful under Gomez than 
under many a president, and 
Peru is doing very well, thank 
you. Of course it takes an ex- 
ceptional man to be a dictator, 
and a still more exceptional man 
to be a good dictator. But Senor 
Leguia is beyond doubt a most 
exceptional man. Though under- 
sized physically, he is a giant in 
intellect, energy and _ personal 
magnetism. As one American 
put it, “he has more pep, horse 
sense and business ability than 
all the other Peruvians together.” 
This, of course, is an exaggera- 
tion, for no doubt there are 
others of his countrymen as 
capable as himself. But there is 
no doubt that Senor Leguta is 
the one man in a thousand, in 
hundreds of thousands, who 
could have overcome the obstacles 
he met, could have arisen trium- 
phant from defeat and could have 
become dictator of Peru and re- 
mained alive and respected. 

At carnivals, at public func- 
tions, at horse races and track 
games he is always present, but 
no one has yet attempted his life. 
Perhaps it is his very bravery 
that has protected him, for the 
Latin admires courage, or it may 
be his personal magnetism, or 
again it may be that even his 
political enemies feel that he is 
doing as well by Peru as anyone 
could. Of course he has enemies. 
Not only political opponents, but 
men who have personal grudges 
against him, men, and women 
too, who have suffered at his 
hands, or at the hands of his un- 
derlings. And there is no doubt 
that there has been much suffer- 
ing, many injustices and inhu- 
manities and disgraceful acts 
committed in his name. Count- 
less persons, men of the highest 
standing, of wealth and attain- 
ments, have been arrested without 
warning, judged without trial, 
torn from their homes and fami- 
lies in the middle of the night, 
and exiled to San Lorenzo island 
to be summarily deported. Of 
course in every case the charge 
has been that they were conspir- 
ing against the government. But 
in many cases that have been 
thoroughly investigated there was 
not the slightest evidence against 
them, and one such case hap- 
pened during my stay in Peru. 

And whatever else he may be, 
whatever he may or may not do, 


he assuredly has the good of his 
country uppermost in his mind 
and is using every effort and 
every available cent to do all he 
can for Peru while he has the 
power. Under his dictatorship, 
wonderful changes and improve- 
ments are taking place in Lima 
and throughout the country. 
3uildings are going up, the cob- 
bled city streets are being re- 
placed with concrete, magnificent 
avenues have been laid out and 
completed, and a perfect automo- 
bile highway has been built from 
Callao to Lima and from Lima 
to Miraflores. Even in the in- 
terior he has done much. Roads 
have been improved, lighting sys- 
tems installed, and an enormous 
amount of work is under way. 
At Callao, modern docks are be- 
ing constructed, shipping facili- 
ties increased and the port im- 
proved. No one can find fault 
with the way in which the dicta- 
tor is expending the public funds 
and inducing outside capital to 
come into the country. As long 
as the bulk of the people are 
wholly unfit to govern or to 
choose who is to govern them, 
and neither know or care, and as 
long as the presence of a dictator 
in the palace insures peace 
and prosperity to the land, then, 
say I, by all means let Peru re- 
main a republic in name only. 


From Caveman to 
Boulevardier 


(Continued from page 36) 


tuberance near the base of the 
shaft. During the closing phase 
of the Magdalenian, harpoons 
with a double row of prominent 
barbs take the lead. Javelin points 
of bone, ivory, and reindeer horn 
were much in evidence; dart (or 
javelin) throwers of similar ma- 
terials, sometimes bearing beau- 
tifully carved or incised 
ornaments, were used to increase 
the velocity of the projectile. 

“The cleaver and scraper of 
the Lower and Middle Paleolithic 
Periods were superseded by a 
stone industry based on the evo- 
lution of the bladelike flint flake, 
made possible by improved meth- 
ods in the preparation of the flint 
nucleus. In addition, there appear 
during the Solutrean Epoch two 
new types of flint implement 
evincing a high degree of skill 
in workmanship, the laurel-leaf 
point and the willow-leaf point 
produced by means of pressure 
flaking. 

“The use of color was the third 
step in the evolution of Paleo- 
lithic art. Simple contour draw- 
ings in red or black may be as old 
as the earliest engravings; shad- 
ing in one or more colors was a 
later development. The mural 
frescoes in polychrome are all 
obviously the work of Mag- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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How to see Europe | 


Before you decide on 
your European trip} 


be sure to get our booklet | 


"THIRTY years of successful manage- 
ment by skilled travel experts assure 
vou the utmost in travel economy, com- | 
fort and convenience, when you take | 
Gates Tours. : 


A 30-day tour costs you only $470. } 
Longer tours up to $1,195. Sailings from 
March to August. 


Be sure you see our booklet, “ 
see Europe at Moderate Cost,” 
deciding on your European tour. 
for iv today. It’s FREE. 


Mail this coupon today! 
Gates Tours, Dept. 


D-3, 
225 5th Ave. N.Y. | 
Send me FREE your 1925 booklet. y) 


THE 


SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN,N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


A Health Resort and Hotel with 
complete facilities for the treat- 
ment of heart, circulatory, di 
gestive and nervous disorders. 
Valuable mineral springs—high- 
ly radio-active. Baths under 
specialized medical direction. 


, 


Illustrated booklets on request. 
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CARLTON 


ATLANTIC CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


America’s smartest 
resort hotel. Famous 
for its European 
atmosphere. Perfect 
cuisine and service. 


Gustave Tott 
Manager 


Reservations direct or through 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 
NEW YORK 
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FLORIDA 


An Ideal Realized 
A Beautiful Structure 
In a Charming Setting, 
Facing the Oceanm~ 
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Select Clientele~ 
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Improve Your Golf 


Golf Clubs and How to Use Them 
By EDWARD RAY 


In this book the former Open Champion of the U. 8. discusses the 
uses of the various clubs and the secrets of the grips—a subject more 
vital than most players think. 

75 cents net. Postpaid 80 cents 


Driving, Approaching and Putting 
By EDWARD RAY 


Ted Ray has always stood out among great players by the indi- 
viduality of his methods. In this little volume he reveals the theory 
and practice of a master in the arts of driving, approaching and 
putting. A book that is bound to improve your game. 

75 cents net. Postpaid 80 cents 


Golf for Occasional Players 
By A VETERAN 


Are you a casual player? If you are, this book will help you. 
The author believes that the style and swing of a champion are not 
the best for the occasional player and shows why. A book crammed 
with common sense and suggestions. 

75 cents net. Postpaid 80 cents 


Golf for the Late Beginner 
By HENRY HUGHES 


The author himself took up golf in middle age, and with his experi- 
ence fresh upon him explains the correct principles of golf in a way 
especially helpful to the late beginner. The illustrations are from 
photographs showing correct and incorrect methods. 

$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.05 


The Science of Golf 
By P. PFOWLIE 
Mr. Fowlie attempts in this book to apply the acid test of science 
to the various theories by which famous players have explained 
their own methods of play. He discusses the grip, the swing in all 
its phases, the follow through, the stance and attitude, spared and 


approached shots and putting. Illustrated. | 
$1.75 net. Postpaid $1.85 
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()rien 
Tours Uc Seattle 


EE the wondrouslands across the Pacific. There is no 

more fascinating travel experience in the world. Send 
the coupon now for the illustrated booklet, “Orient 
Tours via Seattle.” It tells -you about travel in Japan, 
China. the Philippines and how you may take this trip 
of a life-time at little more cost than an ordinary vaca- 
tion. Get all the facts about the glorious voyage on U.S. 
Government ships over the American Oriental Mail 
Line’s popular Short Route. Only 11 days to Yoko- 
hama. Lavish provisions are made for your comfort on 
these perfectly appointed sister ships: 


Pres. Jefferson Pres. Jackson Pres. Grant 
Pres. Madison Pres. McKinley 


There is a sailing every 12 days from Seattle via Vic- 
toria, B. C., to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila. 


Send This Coupon Now 


To U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Infor. Office 2173 Washington, D. C. 


a a 
Please send without obligation the booklet “Orient 
Tours via Seattle.” 


If I go date will be about 
There will be 
Name 
Address 
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American Oriental Mail Line 


Operated for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
by ADMIRAL ORIENTAL LINE 


Managing Operators 
32 Broadway, New York City 177 State Street, Boston 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 101 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. (1704 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit 
or your local railroad and ticket agent. 
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Going Abroad ? 


These books will help you to travel with 
greater comfort and enjoyment and at less 
expense. 


The Complete Pocket Guide 


to Europe Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
By E. C. and T. L. STEDMAN 


For more than a quarter of a century a 
recognized standard book for the European 
traveler, especially valuable because of its 
convenient size and the accessibility of the 
information it contains. Pocket size. Flex- 
ible cloth. With numerous maps. $4.00 


Planning a Trip Abroad 
By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 

This invaluable guide presents to the traveler all the informa- 
tion necessary for a European tour—steamer, money, passports, 
baggage, tipping, what to see abroad, shopping, etc. $1.00 


Finding the Worth While in Europe 
By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 


Much of the best in Europe is missed by the average tourist. 
This indispensable volume, a guide to what is really worth 
while, brings to the prospective voyager the experience of a 
discriminating and delightful traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 


Picture Towns of Europe 
By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 

A charming book, filled with intimate descriptions of cities 
which have retained the color of medieval times. Among the cities 
described are: Carcassonne, San Gimignano, Toledo, Ragusa, 
Hildesheim, Bussaco, and many others. Ji/ustrated. $2.50 


As It Is in England sy ALBERT B. OSBORNE 


A book which portrays with unusual charm those places that 
give England her greatest individuality—the luxuriant country- 
side with its picturesque villages, castles, cathedrals, abbeys and 
peaceful landscapes. $2.50 


London in 7 Days Paris in 7 Days 
Rome in 7 Days By ARTHUR MILTON 


Convenient guides by a man who knows his way around and 
knows the best way. Programs for each day that are triumphs 
of selection. A new kind of guide “for people in a hurry.” 

Pocket size. Each, $1.50 


Riviera Towns By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


A spirited and delightful picture of the winter playground of 
Europe. With 32 illustrations by Lester G. Hornby. $4.50 


The Lure of the Riviera 
The Lure of French Chateaux 


By F. M. GOSTLING 


Guides to the beauties of the Riviera and the chateau country 
respectively. Each, illustrated. $2.00 
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By ROBERT MEDILL 

Mr. Medill’s book, now issued in a revised edition, offers the 
traveler a personally conducted excursion into Brittany, paint- 
ing a picture of the colorful towns, describing the customs of 
the people, and recreating the unique charm of this ancient 
province. Illustrated. $1.50 


Norwegian Towns and People 
By ROBERT MEDILL 


Describes the most interesting and typical cities of Norway, as 
well as the fjords and other natural beauties. I/lustrated. $1.50 
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dalenian artists, who also left be- 
hind them some _ interesting 
examples of stylistic art, includ- 
ing motives derived from animate 
forms. 

“The Old Stone Age repre- 
sents a long period of human 
struggle for mastery over self 
and environment. The period was 
long because there was at first no 
background of inheritance on 
which to draw for help. Man had 
first to learn to stand erect then 
to stand alone until in due time 
there was accumulated a mass of 
racial experience on which he 
could rely and against, which he 
could support himself when hard 
pressed. Then, as now, the big 


battles were fought and won by” 


the gifted few who shaped the 
course of progress, while the rate 
of progress depended on the 
ability of the many to profit by 
the achievements of the few. 
“One of the biggest achieve- 
ments of all time, the taming of 
fire, must be credited to the Old 
Stone Age. Another notable 
achievement bearing a certain re- 
lation to the fire-using habit was 
that of supplementing natural 
means of conserving body heat 
by the use of clothing made of 
the skins of animals. Provided 
with fire and clothing, it became 
possible for man to penetrate into 
more northern latitudes and to 
ascend to higher altitudes; these 
served as a double door through 
which man could pass to all parts 
of the world. When to these two 
great achievements there is added 
what man of the Old Stone Age 
accomplished in the field of art, 
one is amazed at the results. His 
was the prototype of all pioneer 
work, and the legacy he left to 
the succeeding races was immeas- 
urably great because he began as 
a bankrupt so far as culture was 
concerned. Fire, clothing, and 


the fine arts, if these three cor- 
nerstones of present-day civiliza- 
tion were removed, the structure 
would be, to say the least, in dire 
need of repair.” 
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Laurence Stallings, author of 
“WHAT PRICE GLORY" 


calls 7t 


“The First 
Important Novel 
of 1925” 


An epic of the German revo- — 
lution—Berlin on the eve of 
the downfall of the Empire. 
The first novel of civilian life 
in war-time Germany —a 
book of fantastic realities, of 
fascinating horror, of vivid 
surprises. It is unforgettable. 


$2.50 net at bookstores 
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